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Spring time is Daisy time, 
Nice things come together; 





ousemer time is Rose time, 
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Winter time is bleak time, 
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Have the bright sunshine ? 


And find without a doubt, 
Daisy time and Rose time 
Within if not without. 
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ASPIRATION. 
CHISEL in hand stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him, 
And his face lit up with a smile of joy, 
As an angel-dream passed o’er him ; 
He carved the dream on that shapeless stone, 
With many a sharp incision ; 
With heaven’s own light the sculpture shone 
He had caught that angel-vision. 
Sculptors of life are we as we stand, 
With our souls uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour when, at God’s command, 
Our life dream shall pass o’er us; 
If we carve it, then, on the yielding stone 
With many a sharp incision, 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, 
Our lives that angel-vision. 
-Bishop Doane. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 2—Firsr Montn 8, 1893 
THE GOSPELS. 

GOLDEN TEext.—Every Scripture inspired of God is also protitable 
for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
which is in righteousness: that the man of God 
may be complete, furnished completely unto 
every good work—ILI. Tim. 3: 16, 17. 

Wuart is the meaning of the word gospel? Name 

the Gospels. 

When were they written? Supposed within fifty 
to one hundred years of the death of Jesus. 

What do they contain? Accounts of the life and 
teachings of Jesus. 

Who was Matthew? He was one of the apostles. 
He had been a publican or tax-gatherer under the 
Roman governor. 

Who was Mark? Tradition identifies him as the 
son of Mary, whose house in Jerusalem was the 
meeting-place of the early Church, and the scene of 
the Last Supper. 

Who was Luke? He was a physician, of whom 
we know but little. He is mentioned but three times 
in Scripture. From those mentions we learn that he 
was a faithful friend of Paul. 

Who was John? He was the “ beloved disciple,” 
80 familiar in the gospel story,and had been a fisher- 
man, 


CHARACTERISTICS. 
(Extracts from Farrar’s ‘‘ The Messages of the Books.’’) 
MatTTHEw. 
Matthew wrote in Judea, and possibly wrote his 
earliest sketch of the discourses of Christ in the 
Jewish language. . . . This very fact goes far to 





{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XX. No. 1040. 


illustrate the specialties of his gospel. It is the gos- 
pel for the Jews; it is the gospel of the past; it is 
the gospel of Jesus as the Messiah. That it 
is the gospel for the Jews appears in the very first 
words: “ The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, 
the son of David, the son of Abraham; ”—the son of 
David, and, therefore, the heir to the Jewish king- 
dom; the son of Abraham, and, therefore, the heir 
of the Jewish promise. That it is the gospel of the 
past appears in the constant formula,—the refrain as 
it were,—“ That it might be fulfilled,” which recurs 
on almost every page of the book. This gospel con- 
tains no less than sixty-five quotations from the Old 
Testament; nearly three times more than those in 
any other gospel. Even in the first two chapters the 
evangelist sees in ffve incidents of the infancy of 
Jesus the fulfillment of five ancient prophecies. An- 
other point is that this gospel is mainly didactic, be- 
ing marked by five great continuous discourses: The 
Sermon on the Mount; The Address tothe Apostles ; 
Parables on the “ Kingdom of the Heavens;” the 
Discourses on the Church, and the Discourses on 
Judgment. 

The characteristic phrase of Matthew is, “ That the 
saying might be fulfilled.” 
MARK. 


Mark is said to have written in Rome for Latins. 
It is a very natural supposition that when Peter was 
in his Roman prison, awaiting death, the Roman 
Christains asked Mark to preserve for them the great 
Apostle’s reminiscences of the life of the Lord. 
Hence Mark’s Gospel corresponds to the character of 
him who first made the great confession. It is the 
gospel of the present; the gospel for the practical 
Roman world; the gospel of Jesus, as the Lord of 
human society. . . So completely does the evan- 
gelist represent the views of Peter, that Peter’s 
speech to Cornelius, in Acts 10, has been called “ the 
Gospel of Mark ina nutshell.” . Mark is the 
anecdotal gospel,—the gospel of energetic incident. 
It describes, in brief and startling succession, our 
Lord’s deeds as he lived and moved among men. 

The central conception of Mark might be summed 
up by “ Jesus Christ, the Son of God,” or,“ What is 
this ? a new teaching!” 

LUKE. 

Luke . . wrotein Greece for the bright, clever, 
affable Greek world. Hence his gospel is in its lan- 
guage the most accurate, in its order the most his- 
torical and artistic. It is the first volume of a great 
narrative, tracing the victorious advance of Chris- 
tianity from Galilee to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem to 
Antioch, from Antioch on its westward course to 
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Rome. It is the universal gospel of the Gentile 
convert. It does not deal with the yearnings of the 
past, or with the glory of the present, but with the 
aspirations of the future. It describes Jesus to 
us, notas the Jewish Messiah, or the universal Lord, 
but as the Saviour of sinners. It is the gospel 
for sinners, for Samaritans, for Gentiles. It is “ the 
revelation of Divine mercy.” It is “ the manifesta- 
tion of Divine philanthropy.” It is “ Christianity 
for man.” 

The sentences which we might choose as most 
characteristic of Luke are: “ Who went about doing 
good,” or “A Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 


JOHN. 

It might, then, have been imagined that the three 
synoptic gospels had exhausted the possible aspects 
of dawning Christianity. It might be asked, What 
remains? One infinite thing remains, Eternity,— 
the wants of the spiritual reason. His is pre- 
eminently the gospel of eternity ; the spiritual gos- 
pel. The whole circle of gospel revelation is, as 
it were, rounded into a flawless symbol of eternity, 
when John was inspired to write that “In the he- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us; and we beheld Hisglory, 
—the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth.” 

The motto for John: “ The Word became flesh.” 


Note.—Teachers are referred for fullerinformation to Farrar’s ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ The Gospels’’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


LESSON NOTES. 

The Gospels being placed first inthe New Testa- 
ment collection leads to the belief that they were the 
earliest records made of the life and work of Jesus 
and his immediate disciples. This is not now the 
view held by eminent students, who are generally 
agreed that the first published Christian document 
was the first Epistle to the Thessalonians, issued 
probably in the year 52, and followed by the second 
Epistle soon after. They are not agreed as to the 
date of the appearance of the Gospels, for while 
Matthew stands first, it is conceded that the Gospel 
according to Mark antedates that Gospel by several 
years, though Albert Barnes, in his preface to 
Matthew’s Gospel, expresses the belief that it was 
placed first in the order of the Gospel narratives 
because it was published before any other was 
written. Itis on record that Mark went from Rome 
to Alexandriain Egypt where he planted a church, 
and that he died there A. D. 64. His gospel is be- 
lieved to have been written while he was in Rome, 
and under the instruction of Peter. The same writer 
gives the date of Matthew’s Gospel at A. D. 63, which 
seems to imply a priority for the writings of Mark. 
It is not definitely known when the gospel accord- 
ing to Luke was written. Referring to Albert Barnes 
again, he says all that can with certainty be ascer- 
tained, is that it was written before the death of Paul 
A.D. 65.” John wrote after the other evangelists 
and records many things which they had omitted. 
It is generally believed that the gospels were written 
by the men whose names they bear. Matthew, 


= 


Mark, and Luke, are called the Synoptic Gospels ; 
they exhibit many striking similitudes and embrace 
a synopsis of the life of Jesus, though from different 
standpoints. In the latter half of the second cen- 
tury the gospels were read in the Christian churches, 
Justin Martyr, born at Rome about the year 100, and 
a voluminous Christian writer, thus describes the 
form of worship, and the use made of the gospels in 
his day: “On the day which is called Sunday, there 
is an assembly in the same place of all who live in 
cities, or in country districts, and the records of the 
apostles, or the writings of the prophets, are read as 
long as we have time. Then the reader concludes 
and the president verbally instructs and exhorts us 
to the imitation of these excellent things. Then we 
all rise up together and offer our prayers.” In an- 
other place speaking of the records of the apostles, he 
says, “they are called the Gospels.” All of the men 
who wrote the gospels were the contemporaries of 
Jesus, and two were Apostles. 

No manuscript is now in existence that was 
written during the first three centuries. There are 
one or two that date back to the fourth century. It 
is probable that they were mostly written on papy- 
rus paper, commonly used at thattime. It was frail, 
and unless carefully preserved would soon perish. It 
is hinted with some plausibility that the Christians 
into whose hands the records passed did not set the 
same value upon them that we of this later age do. 
A prominent writer has said, “ They were given as a 
heritage to man, and it was some time before men 
felt the full value of the gift.” 

Parchment was largely used for important docu- 
ments, but it was costly and it is not likely that the 
apostles and their contemporaries often indulged in 
anything so expensive. They were mostly men 
having little of worldly riches, and their life of ac- 
tive service in spreading the gospel, gave them little 
opportunity to add to their small store, and this fact 
must go far towards explaining their use of papyrus 
for documents which contained records of such in- 
estimable value to the Christian church. 


Tue VaALvue or Great Tevescopes.—I should like 
to call attention to the fact that the history of the 
great telescopes at Mount Hamilton and at Washing- 
ton will serve to lay away finally a widely published 
opinion which we used to hear repeated every few 
weeks, namely; that great telescopes are of little 
use. The work of these two great telescopes (not to 
speak of many others) has conclasively shown their 
great superiority over less powerful instruments in 
every field of astronomy, in the observations of 
planets, nebulz, stars, comets, satellites, in spectro- 
scopy, and also in those departments of astronomi- 
cal photography for which they are adapted. Smaller 
instruments have their appropriate fields, and in 
some of these they will always be more convenient 
than larger ones. But the great telescope, when 
properly used, is and will always be preéminent. 
The proof is easy to give; and I trust that we shall 
not hear any more idle detraction of the work of our 
great instrument makers, the Clarks, or of their Eu- 
ropean rivals.— Prof. Edward 8. Holden, in The Forum. 
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CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS MEETING. 


[MEETING TWELFTH MONTH 11, 1892.] 


“ 


THE DUTY OF ACQUIRING A “GENERAL CULTURE.” 


Our duty, as I understand it, consists of obligations 
toward God, ourselves, and our fellow man. To ap- 
preciate and fulfill these obligations requires as com- 
plete a development of all the faculties which God 
has given us, as can be secured on this side of the 
grave. Such development begins in infancy, con- 
tinues throughout life, and forms the basis, I believe, 
for further development in eternity. The develop- 
ment of our faculties which is wrought upon earth 
comes through education; and by education I mean 
not merely instruction, which imparts the ideas and 
experiences of others, but also discipline, mental, 
moral, and physical, which enables the individual to 
use his own powers of intellect, sensibility, and will. 

In this view of education, all the world’s a school, 
and all the men and women merely scholars. In- 
struction is derived chiefly from institutions of learn- 
ing, while discipline comes from every environment in 
life. Some instruction, too—the ideas and experi- 
ences of the people of our own time—is derived from 
all spheres of life; but the great stream of knowl- 
edge comes from the life and labors of the past, and 
it can be quaffed, by most people, to the greatest ad- 
vantage, only within college walls. The great truths 
of physical nature, too, are seldom grasped by the 
unaided observation of one removed from labora- 
tories and scientific books. It is the function of the 
college and university, then, to furnish this kind of 
instruction, which is usually spoken of as “ higher 
education,” and is what I take to be the meaning of 
“ general culture.” 

But this is not the ultimate purpose of a college 
or university; a higher education is itself but a 
means to a still higher end, and this end is discipline 
—the development of the student’s faculties in order 
to enable him to perceive aright, and fulfill his three- 
fold duty to God, himself, and his fellow man. To 
show how a higher education aids in this develop- 
ment is the object of this paper; for if it can be 
shown that general culture develops the faculties in 
ways which no other force in life can utilize, the 
duty of acquiring it will be evident. 

The development of one’s faculties may take 
place in various directions. It seems to be the sole 
object of many people in this day and generation to 
“make a living.’ Now while none of us would ad- 
mit that such is the sole end of human life, we must 
concede that it is an important duty to ourselves and 
to others. Tne modern college recognizes this duty, 
and makes it one of its aims to fit students for 
“ active” life—not merely for the career of a teacher, 
but for that of an engineer, a mechanic, a chemist, a 
journalist, a “ business man.” To the engineer, the me- 
chanic, the chemist,the journalist, it furnishes positive 
knowledge necessary for the successful pursuit of their 
professions ; how it prepares one for becoming a busi- 
ness man will become apparent, I trust, as we pro- 
ceed. In recognizing its duty and its ability to pre- 
pare young people for active lives in the great rush 
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and hurry of the world, the modern college has 
broken the shackles which bound its predecessor for 
many centuries, has placed itself in touch with the 
spirit of modern civilization, and become of un- 
doubted benefit to the industrial world. But it has 
done more than this; it has discovered the power of 
all the great sciences which prepare for industrial 
life, to confer upon their students, in a measure, & 
liberal education and culture at the same time that 
they teach them to become experts. It makes these 
practical sciences themselves, and as many of the 
traditional studies as can be conveniently pursued 
with them, yield to their students the benefits of a 
liberal education. And thus it has brought it about 
that not merely the destined members of a few 
learned professions and the children of wealthy 
parents, as was the case of old, but an increasingly 
large proportion of the great mass of men are acquir- 
ing a liberal culture. And it is this fact, more than 
the fact that it is able to prepare for “ active ” life, 
which causes the modern college to rejoice. It is not, 
should not be, the sole or highest end of education to 
enable the individual to achieve success in business 
life, to get the better.of his fellow men in the strug- 
gle for the good things of this world. 

Another direction in which one’s faculties may 
develop, and another aim of modern college educa- 
tion, is to equip and thoroughly train American youths 
to become good citizens. The great share of educa- 
tion in making good citizens,and the importance, 
especially vital in a republic, of education fulfilling 
this duty, has been often referred to. But in addi- 
tion to the influence of almost every kind of knowl- 
edge in effecting this purpose by widening one’s in- 
tellectual horizon and causing him to appreciate the 
fact that beyond the mountains of his own individ- 
uality and family there are also people; that before 
his own year of grace there were long ages, during 
which the civilization which surrounds him took 
root and slowly, painfully grew to its present fair 
aspect ; in addition to this influence of education in 
general, I desire to emphasize the service of political 
science and political economy in helping to form good 
citizens. Political science describes the growth and 
present condition of one of the greatest of human 
forces—the government, of the student’s own coun- 
try and of other lands. It gives him a correct idea 
of this great “‘ realized ideal,’ which meets him face 
to face at every step in life, and a vital interest in its 
proper administration. Political economy analyzes 
the great world of industry ; it seeks out the relations 
which the agents in the production of wealth bear 
to each other, how far each is necessary or helpful to 
the other, how the efficiency of each may be in- 
creased, and upon what principles the product should 
be divided among them. 

It has long been a bitter reproach to a college 
education that it is too theoretical, too far removed 
from the thought and activity of daily human life, to 
be practical in the great outside world. This re- 
proach may have been well deserved when students 
and their studies were removed, like monks and 
their religion, from close connection with daily life. 
But if nothing else has done so, the study of politi- 
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cal science and political economy as pursued in the 
modern college, has surely made this reproach un- 
just; the very foundations of the latter science in 
particular, are laid upon facts derived from a close 
and critical study of man and society in their active, 
daily life. Every newspaper, every walk in the coun- 
try or city, almost every conversation with his fellow 
men, furnishes the student of economics valuable, 
indeed necessary, light, fora correct understanding of 
his science. 

Bat, again, it is not the sole or the highest aim of 
a higher education to make good citizens, or to ena- 
ble its possessors to apply it in so-called practical 
life. Montesquieu says: “ The first motive which 
ought to impel us to study is the desire to augment 
the excellence of our nature, and to render an intelli- 
gent being yet more intelligent.” This is distinctly 
an appeal for the cultivation of the intellect ; and to 
the intellect,a general culture brings facts derived 
from a study of languages, the physical and social 
sciences, and literature. A study of the classical lan- 
guages, in common with that of modern ones, sheds 
great light upon the meaning of thousands of words, 
and the grammatical structure of our own language, 
while it supplies a model of grace and versatility in 
expression. Through the study of chemistry, botany, 
geology, physics, astronomy, and mathematics, the 
whole physical universe is made to contribute to the 
stock of a college student’s information, to widen his 
intellectual horizon, to cultivate in him, through 
work in the laboratory, sincerity of purpose and a 
determination to penetrate as far as human wisdom 
can, to the very roots of things. Physiology and 
psychology teach him to know himself,—the struc- 
ture of his body, the powers of his mind. Anthro- 
pology and history reveal the origin and growth of 
the most important elements of modern civilization. 
Anthropology portrays the growth of language, from 
the signs and gestures of the primeval savage to 
the polished English of Tennyson; the rise of 
writing, from pictures such as were used by the 
American Indians, to the alphabet of American 
white men; the development of all our weapons, 
tools, and utensils, from the sling and the thrown 
stone to the rifle and leaden bullet, from the round 
stone held in the hand tothe steam roller mill, from 
the elk’s shoulder-blade fastened to a stick to the 
sulky plow, from the floating log, or bundle of bul- 
rushes, to the ocean grey-hound. History traces the 
more ideal elements of civilization back to the mists 
of antiquity, and portrays the growth of the family, 
the church, the State, from their simple germs to 
their present vital and far-reaching importance; and 
thus gives to what is to too many people airy noth- 
ng, a local habitation and a name. “To Newton 
and to Newton’s dog, Diamond, what a different pair 
of universes, while the painting on the optical 
retina of both was, most likely, the same.” Every 
one is probably conscious, in a vague kind of way, of 
the elements of that civilization. which surrounds 
him, touches him at every point in life, and forms 
part of his existence ; but to the student of history, 
how deep is their significance, what tales they tell 
of “toil and strife and loving sacrifice” endured in 
their formation ! 


Ourselves, our race, and the infinite universe 
around us, are teeming with ideas, with knowledge. 
In the words of an enthusiastic archeologist : “Surely, 
if from some higher sphere, beings of a purely spirit- 
ual nature—nourished, that is, not by material 
meats and drinks, but by ideas—look down upon the 
lot of man, they must be before everything amazed 
at the complaints of poverty which rise up from 
every side. When every stone on which we tread 
can yield a history, to follow up which is almost the 
work of a life-time; when every word we use isa 
thread leading back the mind through centuries of 
man’s life on earth,—it must be confessed that for 
riches of any but a material sort, for a wealth of 
ideas, the mind’s nourishment, there ought to be no 
lack.” The passion for knowing, the desire to be- 
come more intelligent, and thus higher than the 
brutes, is implanted within every human breast; 
and it is one of the chief objects of a higher educa- 
cation to stimulate this passion; to make knowledge 
pursued, not for sordid motives, but for sweet knowl- 
edge’ sake; to arouse in these somewhat material- 
istic days more of that lofty spirit which caused 
Erasmus to say: “When I get some money, I will 
buy me some Greek books, and afterwards some 
clothes.” There is a story somewhere of an English 
clergyman whose sole aim in life was the reiterated 
perusai of a three years’ course of Greek books. He 
took his three meals a day and his two short walks, 
and all the rest of his waking hours for thirty years 
he gave to Greek. “ How misspent was such a life,” 
says an author, commenting upon it, “but how 
happy ! What pure delight, what freedom from per- 
turbation and care, when a dictionary and a dozen 
books furnished luxury for a life-time! What were 
wealth and fame, peerages and palaces, to him who 
had all Ascbylus for a winter residence, and Homer 
for the seaside!” 

But that is a narrow view of culture which makes 
it consist in the love of knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge alone. Once more let it be said that 
culture is but a means toward a higher end,—the 
development of its possessor’s faculties so as to ena- 
ble him to fulfill his three-fold duty. One of the 
benefits to its possessor himself is beautifully por- 
trayed in Goethe’s “ Faust”’: 

“How otherwise the mental raptures bear us 

From page to page, from book to book ! 

Then winter nights take loveliness untold. 

As warmer life in every limb had crowned you ; 


And when your hands unroll some parchment rare 
and old, 


All Heaven descends, and opens bright around you.” 

This heaven referred to by Goethe is a heaven of 
high ideals. The study of classical literature, in 
particular, removed as it is from the prejudices of the 
present, elevates the mind above all narrowness, 
whether of one’s own nature or of the traditional 
ideas inherited by him; while by furnishing the 
high ideals of its great authors, it counteracts the 
depressing, materialistic tendencies of modern indus- 
trial civilization. Carlyle says “ that of man’s whole 
terrestrial possessions and attainments, unspeakably 
the noblest are his symbols,—divine or divine-seem- 
ing, under which he marches and fights, with vic- 
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torious assurance in this life-battle——what we can 
call his realized ideals.” And what a wealth of high 
ideals—of beauty, of truth, of human perfection— 
lies ready to be appropriated and realized in the 
pages of classical literature. 

Another benefit of general culture to the poss- 
essor himself is a steady discipline of intellect and 
will. Professor Huxley holds that “ the most valua- 
ble result of all education is the ability to make 
yourself do the thing you have to do, when it ought 
to be done, whether you like it or not.” There is no 
royal road to learning; it is up a steep and often 
weary hill, but the climbing of it strengthens intel- 
lectual and volitional muscles as few things else 
can do. 

A general culture, then, is a joy, and comfort to 
its possessor, and places before him lofty ideals, 
while the training he undergoes in its acquisition 
makes knowledge power in his hands. And here 
arises the question, For what, for whom, shall this 
power be used ? For evil, or the aggrandizement of 
its owner alone; or for good and the benefit of all 
mankind? All true culture, led and inspired by the 
Divine Light within, adopts as its highest motto, not 
merely “To render an intelligent being yet more in- 
telligent,” but also ‘‘ To make reason and the will of 
God prevail.” 

The love of God and man instills a desire to do 
good ; but this desire is apt to be overhasty in de- 
ciding what is reason, and in interpreting God’s will. 
It is the aim and the province of general culture, not 
only to incite its possessor to diminish human misery, 
to leave the world better and happier than he found 
it, but also to prepare his soul for the proper inter- 
pretation of that still, small voice which tells him 
what is reason and the will of God. 

The function of a higher education, as it is or 
should be afforded by a Christian college, was never 
more important than it is to-day. To summarize its 
benefits: At the same time it trains experts and 
good citizens, it projects the enthusiasm for obtain- 
ing knowledge, for seeking truth, into the years that 
follow college life, and makes its possessor feel him- 
self, even amidst “the fretful stir unprofitable, the 
fever of the world which hangs upon the beatings of 
his heart,” that he is still a citizen of the great re- 
public of ideas, and that “ideas after all rule the 
world.” At the same time that it kindles and fans 
into flame the divine spark of intelligence, it makes 
the soul better able to hear aright and obey the 
voice of the Christ within. Would that every child 
of every member of the Society of Friends could take 
advantage of these benefits, for the sake of himself, 
his Society, and his fellow man. 


SECRETARY'S NOTES. 

Our duty to self in the line of General Culture was 
treated by Prof. Wm. I. Hull, of Swarthmore College. 

Following the paper a Friend confessed he was not a 
convert to the all-sufficiency of intellectual culture. If 
the heart be touched first, and this lead to a desire for cul- 
ture, the improved soul wjll do wider good to all around ; 
but gained solely for itself, culture may give greater power 
for mischief. It was remarked that true culture did not 


necessarily mean acquisition of knowledge, but the better 
application of what we already possess. 

Another agreed with the sentiments expressed in the 
paper, but felt sure the demands of an active business life 
were mimical to the spirit of the highest intellectual 
culture. 

We were cautioned not to feel afraid of originality, for 
it may be a divine truth seeking expression; we must 
have different ways of doing the same thing, and it is the 
part of true wisdom to cultivate to the best of our power 
whatever gift has been bestowed upon us. 


At the close the chairman, commenting upon the neces- 
sity of all culture being subordinated to the will of the 
Heavenly Father, said, We need to breathe more deeply,— 
of pure air for the physical, and of pure inspiration for the 
intellectual,—to enable us to better perform all the duties 
of life. 

Adjourned till Twelfth month 18. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THOUGHTS ON DISOWNMENT. 


As I sat one afternoon, lately, in the quietness of a 
spring-like day, looking over an old paper, I saw 
these words of Lyman Abbott: “ Christ forgives not 
by extenuating our sins or by merely relieving us 
from the punishment of them, but by reclaiming and 
restoring us,and He tells us we are to render the 
same service to our fellows when they have fallen 
into sin. Wolves tear in pieces any of the flock that 
is wounded ; buffaloes trample over one of the herd 
if he is disabled ; bees sting to death and put out of 
the hive the useless drones. All these methods of 
dealing with sinners are common enough in daily 
life.” These words cannot but bring to my mind the 
law so general in the government of the Christian 
churches and far more frequently mentioned than 
any other in our own Rulesof Discipline. My ob- 
jections to disownment are most sincere, and I trust 
I may show clearly the reasons for my feelings on 
this subject. 

On making inquiry in the matter some time ago, 
I found from the twenty-three answers received from 
the twenty-seven Christian denominations to which 
I applied, that nineteen had positive rules for dis- 
ownment of the sinners, two only suspended them, 
and two had no rules for disownment or suspension 
at all, leaving the punishment to the judgment of 
the congregation alone. 

When I look at these figures and consider them 
with the facts that in our own Discipline the idea of 
Forgiveness is mentioned five times, and the word 
given, I think, but once, while disownment, or “ the 
bearing of testimony against,” or “the expressing 


| disunity,”—both of which latter wordings cannot but 


be similar to or leading to disownoment, are com- 
manded in thirty-four different places, I cannot but 
feel true sorrow that our Society and other Christian 
organizations should allow such law to remain in 
their Disciplines. These churches have been organ- 
ized for the professed purpose of living up to and 
extending to others the teachings and examples given 
by Jesus Christ; but, contrary to theory, they act 
according to the beasts of the field above mentioned, 
and cast away the brother or sister who has slipped 
and fallen. We, professing love and forgiveness, 
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willingly remain under laws commanding disown- 
ment and casting away. True love, forgiveness, and 
disownment cannot walk band in hand. “ Thon shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” (Matt. 22: 39) is the 
commandment given us, and it should be remem- 
bered that where true love exists it is impossible for 
forgiveness to be absent. Christ says: “ They that are 
whole have no need of the physician, but they that 
are sick ; I came not to call the righteous but sinners 
to repentance,” (Luke 5: 31,32.) Then why are 
we willing at all to cast away the one who needs a 
firm hold until he or she be called to repentance ? 
I think that many in reply to this may have in 
their minds the words of Matt. 18: 15 to 17, ending 
in the expression, “ but if he neglect to hear the 
church let him be unto thee as an heathen man and 
a publican,” and that they will also refer me to I. 
Cor. 5: 1 to 13. We profess that our Society is based 
on and is governed by the original principles of 
Christianity,and as before quoted Christ says he 
came to call sinners to repentance. Why, then, is 
this action taken in opposition to profession, for we 
cast away the heathen man and publican, instead of 
holding on to him and working for his restoration. 
This will be denied by many, for I have heard of 
cases where the Society has worked urgently with 
the transgressor for ten years or more before disown- 
ing him. But why is this work finished then? 
Can it be, as said, that the Society has done its 
duty then, and that nothing more can be done for 
the erring one, for after all these years he still shows 


a disrespect, an indifference to the Society,—the one 
considered not caring enough indeed to offer a resig- 


nation? How is it possible for us to judge as to the 
time in which our duty in the matter is ended? It 
is our duty to do this work,—not to pass judgment 
on what has been done. We may give all the help 
we can and all that we feel that has been given us to 
give and then with no prospect of succeeding, we 
disown. Is this right? Had the disownment been 
postponed a little how can we tell what little action 
within the month, what single sentence within the 
coming week, what thought of to-morrow, or, indeed, 
what very little thing of any time might not have 
drawn the erring one to the Christian side of the 
line. God in his wisdom knows how to act and when 
to act with any man, woman, or child, and has power 
to do it as he may know is best. To say that we 
have struggled hard for the restoration of that sinner 
for a certain limited time, but not having succeeded, 
yet we think our duty is done, is only questioning 
the omniscience and omnipotence of God. 

Will and obstinacy. As we look, even, at the 
highest lexicographical authorities, we might think 
these words were of same meaning, “a determina- 
tion of mind;” but on a further and closer examina- 
tion for the true definition of these words we find 
will and obstinacy in one sense to be entirely oppo- 
site. Willi is the power or faculty of the mind by 
which we determine to accomplish a purpose. Obsti- 
nacy being a stubborn resistance, a disobedience to 
authority. Will isthe determination to do a deed, 
and obstinacy the determination that that deed shall 
not be done. 
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Thus the struggle begins when the meeting for 
the sake of an erring brother makes up its mind that 
something must be done for his restoration, and he 
either feeling no concern in the matter, remains in- 
different, or, being maybe of au antagonistic nature, 
continues obstinate. What strength is there now in 
the will of the meeting, and to what extent does it 
look for Divine helpin the matter? By kindness 
shown, love felt, and earnest thought sincerely ex- 
pressed, our aim may soon or in a few years be ac- 
complished. Possibly our endeavor may continue 
for the ten years, or other limited time. Is our time 
up, then? No! Then let our persistence be re- 
newed, but never given up. Death is the only thing 
to stop us in an unaccomplished duty. Never let the 
meeting give up, for it has the promise,“ . . and 
upon this rock I will build my church ; and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it,” (Matt. 16: 18). 
The meeting is more long-lived than the sinner and 
even if it never enjoys the happiness that must be 
felt on bringing about a transgressor’s repentance, 
still, if it works for its purpose until the sinner has 
died it can conscientiously feel its effort in the good 
cause has been continued as long as a possibility ex- 
isted. Thus has will,—the good determination of 
the meeting to act,—accomplished its purpose, either 
by bringing that brother or sister to repentance, or 
by offering him a helpful hand while life existed. 
The latter may seem to some like a struggle lost, but 
it is not ; for I do believe that if the endeavor has so 
ended, after having been accompanied by continued 
appeal for Divine aid, the result is in accordance 
with the omniscience of our Father, and we cannot 
but feel in spirit the wonderful beauty of those 
words: “ Thy will be done.” 

And I say “ Disownment” should be replaced by 
“ Persistency in Endeavor,” for we are told: “ Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock; if any man hear 
my voice and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me,” (Rev. 3: 30). 
“ Behold, I stand at the door and knock.” It sets 
the example which we should follow. It does not 
say, “ I knock at the heart of man” for any limited 
time, but it gives the lesson of that continual knock- 
knock-knock,—not ceased by any depth of sin into 
which a person may fall, for itsays, “ if any man hear 
my voice and open the door I will come in to him.” 
What words more encouraging and comforting to the 
repentant sinner? Alice Carey says: 

“ Believe it, love can warm the heart, 

However hard and cold, 

And love may grasp and strengthen hearts, 
That nothing else can hold. 

Be very tender in the love 
Of souls that go astray ; 

There is no surer guide than love 
To the forsaken way.” 

That knock-knock-knocking at the heart of every 
one for the willing reception of more love and for- 
giving is incessant, and so should be the determined 
endeavors of all Christians and truly Christian socie- 
ties. Yes, the will of the Society to do a good deed, 
to reform the sinner, should *e unconquerable,—for 
so it can be. 
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That other determination of the mind, called ob- 
stinacy, covers, among other things, the indifference 
or resistance of some erring ones for whose restora- 
tion the meeting has been working. A.L.S. 

Lansdowne, Pa. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ WORK IN 1680. 

From the ‘“‘ Memoirs of Benjamin Bangs.” 

ALTHOUGH things had been at a low ebb formerly for 
several years, in that city of Norwich, as to the 
growth and prosperity of truth, yet now the hearts 
of many were opened to receive the testimony of it, 
and they had joined with and sat down amongst us, 
and their gravity and sobriety gained them a good 
report amongst the people; by which several who 
were strangers to us came also to be convinced of, 
and received the Truth, joining themselves to our 
Society, whereby we were straitened for room 
where the meeting was kept ; and there being a piece 
of ground that Friends had formerly purchased, we 
began to talk of building a meeting-house thereon, 
which the younger sort of Friends were zealously 
concerned for; but there not being many wealthy 
men amongst us, although they were sensible that 
such a place was wanting, they began to consult how 
or which way money could be raised to answer the 
occasion ; upon this, those that were of the best abil- 
ities made subscriptions, and after that, had recourse 
to workmen that understood building, to compute 
what the charge of such a building as was intended, 
might amount to, which was accordingly done. 

When we, finding the Subscriptions fall short of 
thatsum, before Friends could be got to enlarge their 
former subscriptions, they began to call upon the 
younger sort, who as yet had subscribed nothing, to 
know what they would do towards carrying on of 
the work; upon which they had a meeting amongst 
themselves, and all being sensible of the necessity 
for such a place, they needed not many words to stir 
them up to subscribe out of their small abilities, 
most of them being journeymen combers, weavers, 
shoemakers, etc., but were desired not to put down 
more than what they would take care honestly to 
pay when called upon. Sothey began to consider 
how much they could earn in a week, and how much 
of that they could lay by towards the forwarding of 
so good a work; upon which we found that a hand- 
some sum would be raised. This gave such encour- 
agement to the former subscribers, that they agreed 
with the several workmen to erect such a building 
as was posposed to them. 

This intention of Friends soon got air in the city, 
and some of the leading men thereof, particularly 
the then recorder, gave out that the Quakers never 
should build an house there; but Friends took no 
notice of his threats, but laid the foundation of the 
house, and before it was wholly laid several of the 
younger sort of Friends took a view of it, and, be- 
lieving it would not be large enough to answer the 
Occasion, desired the workmen to stop till further 
orders; upon which they had recourse to the first 
subscribers, some of whom subscribed ten pounds 
apiece more; but that still falling short to make good 
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the intended enlargement, the poorer sort were again 
called upon to know what they would contribute 
farther; upon which they had another meeting to 
consider of it, whereat they readily fell in to enlarge 
their first subscription. 

And they found the Lord so blessed their endeav- 
ors that they could contribute more than they 
thought they could when they subscribed before, and 
so they handsomely advanced above their first pro- 
posal. And for a further enlargement thereto, the 
young men made application to the young women 
servants, etc., desiring them to exert themselves 
upon this occasion, which they readily did, and 
raised several pounds amongst themselves; after 
which the work went readily on, and was finished to 
the satisfaction of ajl concerned. 

But the aforesaid recorder breathed out further 
threatenings, saying, although the Quakers had built 
the house they should never meet init. Yet, when 
everything was finished within the house, as well as 
without, we had our first meeting there on a Fourth- 
day, in the year 1680, which was pretty large and 
comfortable, for the Lord’s blessed presence was 
among us, and we parted peaceably. 

[ Friends’ Historical Library, Swarthmore.] 


TEMPERANCE PROGRESSING. 

J. W. MELLIN, of New York, a temperance worker of 
note, said recently in Chicago, that the cause is pro- 
gressing both here and in the old world, but added: 
“T believe, however, England, Scotland, and Ireland 
are leading the way. I have madeatour of Europe 
recently, and being interested in the work of saving 
mankind from the ravages of drink, I have taken 
particular pains to inquire into the subject. I went 
to some of the temperance leaders, and one of the 
surest indications of decrease in the love of intoxi- 
cating liquors to which they pointed was this: You 
cannot enter a respectable saloon where a cup of tea 
or coffee or chocolate cannot be had as readily as a 
glass of beer or whiskey. The reason for keeping 
this class of refreshments is, of course, to oblige that 
large number of persons who do not care for drink, 
but who are auxious to oblige their friends by keep- 
ing them company while they are regaling them- 
selves. Another evidence of the change for the bet- 
ter is the number of public men who are pledged to 
local option. The days when men like Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson stood alone in the English Parliament are 
gone. In a very few years the temperance party 
will be so strong that whatever legislation it demands 
must be granted. This happy condition of affairs is 
due to two causes: First, the greater opportunities 
offered the common people for rational and elevating 
recreation, and, secondly, the efforts of women like 
Miss West and Miss Willard in this country, and of 
women and men like Lady Henry Somerset, the late 
Cardinal Manning, and the present Archbishops 
Croke and Walsh in Great Britain.” 


‘“NorT upon us or ours the solemn ange! 
Hath evil wrought; 
The funeral anthem is a glad evange!l 
The good die not.’’— Whittier. 
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THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 
Tue close of the year is always a time for thoughtful 
deliberation as to the results of the opportunities we 
have enjoyed throughout the months as they have 
come and gone since we entered upon its duties and 
responsibilities. 

While it is a needful work to examine, at the 
close of each day, how it has been spent and what 
has been the record borne to the great tribunal of 
impartial justice, the summing up of all the failures, 
all the imperfect efforts, all the unfulfilled hopes, 
and all the aspirations which have helped us bravely 
to go on our way throvgh every difficnity is just as 
necessary, and to a well-ordered, well-regulated life 
brings the same satisfaction in a spiritual sense as 
the balancing of his accounts at the end of the year 
does to the business man, and if we find the least 
gain in self-control, find that the duties which fall to 
our lot are less burdensome, that there is a sense of 
joy and comfort in the performance of many things 
which had been hard to the earthly nature, what 
solid, enduring pleasure it gives to our better life, 
and how it helps us to continue in well-doing. 

There is much unnecessary condemnation of self 
among Christians growing out of old theological ideas 
of human depravity. We have need to reconstruct 
our thought of God, to meet the better understand- 
ing of our relations to him which the Beloved Son la- 
bored so earnestly to instill into the minds of his 
disciples. As he taught these relations, it seemsa 
very false estimate of the unbounded love and good- 
ness of our Heavenly Father to continue to believe 
that the being to whose creation he added his own 
divine inbreathing, and pronounced his work “ good,” 
is “ prone to evil” from the very beginning of its 
existence. This thought has no place in the relig- 
ious faith of Friends, and it behooves every one who 
holds that faith in the integrity of its first announce- 
ment to make their own lives correspond to its teach- 
ings, and this is best accomplished through a faithful 
adherence to the doctrine of Immediate Revelation, 


the one cardinal doctrine around which gather the | 


testimonies of the Society. 


Let each one so use the remaining hours of the 


closing year that the balance sheet may be atrue | 


showing of the gain and loss the soul has experi- 
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Him who is a tender, loving Father, ever ready to 
listen to the faintest ery of his children, to be 


strength in weakness, and a present help in time of 
need. 


THE proposition of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of this city, to erect a building for its own and 
purposes of Friends,.on 15th street above 


| Cherry, adjoining the meeting-house, is outlined in 





enced, and thus find how it stands in the sight of | 


the report which we print elsewhere of the recent 
meetings of the Association. We regard the under- 
taking as one which will be of great value, if carried 
through to a successful issue, and we hope that all 
who can do so will give the subscription fund sub- 
stantial assistance. The establishment here of a 
Friendly centre,—a social and religious headquarters 
of our Society,—is an object which many of our 
earnest and zealous members have long had in mind. 
A good room for meetings of moderate size, lectures, 
etc., is greatly needed at 15th and Race streets, where 
the large meeting-house, the property of Race Street 
Monthly Meeting and granted by it, with commend- 
able liberality, for many gatherings connected with 
the Society, bas been the only place which was 
large enough, and also convenient, pleasantly warmed 
and lighted, ete. If the Young Friends’ Association 
can supply this need, it will be doing a real service, 
without speaking of the other excellent objects it 
has in mind. 


ATLEE.—Suddenly, Twelfth month 18, 1892, at New- 
ark, N. J.. Edwin Anthony Atlee, of Germantown, Pa., 
aged 60 years, 2 months, 5 days, eldest son of the late Dr. 
Edwin Pitt and Margaret C. Atlee,and grandson of the late 
Dr. Edwin Augustus and Margaret Atlee; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

BALDERSTON.—At his residence in Newtown, Bucks 
Co., Pa., on the 27th of Twelfth month, 1892, David Balder- 
ston, in the 78th year of his age. 

BLACK.—Tenth month 7, 1892, at his home near Long- 
wood, Chester county, Pa., Alexander Black, a member and 
constant attender of Kennett Square Meeting. 

He was truly honest and open in all the relations of life 
and an active prohibitionist for many years. * 

BORTON.— Twelfth month 22, 1892, at Woodstown, 
N.J.,Omar Borton, in his 75th year, amember of Pilesgrove 


Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
j 


BROOMELL.—At her home in Christiana, Pa., Twelfth 
month 11, 1892, Eliza May, wife of Edward G. Broomell, 


| in her 50th year; a memberof Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. 


EVES.—At Millville, Pa., Ninth month 3, 1892, after a 
few days’ illness, James Harold, little son of John and 
Susan M. Eves, aged ten and one-half months; a member 
of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting. 

FRYER.—At his home, Elm Hurst, near Wilmslow, 
England, Twelfth month 13, 1892, Alfred Fryer. 

He had important business connections in this country, 
where he was highly esteemed by those who had formed 
his acquaintance. 


TE a toa ee 
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HALLOCK.—At Amawalk, N. Y 
1892, after a few days’ illness, tite heart failure, 
T. Hallock,in his 78th year; 
chase Quarterly Meeting. 

JANNEY.—At the residence of her mother, 
Linton, in Newtown Township, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 20th 
of Twelfth month, 1892, Fredda Linton Janney, wife of 
Calvin P. Janney and youngest daughter of the late Fred- 
eric Linton, aged nearly 28 years. 

MATTHEWS.—Twelfth month 8, 1892, Elizabeth Ann 
daughter of John D. and Anna F. Matthews, in her 36th 
year; a member of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, Md. 

MOORE.—At his home near Prospectville, Pa., Twelfth 
month 20, 1592, Richard 8. Moore, in his 72d year; a 
member of Horsham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

SATTERTHWAIT.—Near Salem, Ohio, in Eleventh 
month, 1892, John W. Satterthwait, at an advanced age. 
He was a native of Philadelphia, but while a young man 
he removed to near Salem, Ohio, where he married Sarah 
Trego. After her decease he again married, bis last wife 
being Rebecca Garretson ; at her death (8 years ago), he 
went to live with his only child, George Satterthwait, at 
Urbana, Ohio. While he!ping to harvest corn, in Tenth 
month, he met with an accident, which after many weeks 
of suffering terminated his life. He was buried on the 
10th of Eleventh month, at West Grove, Mahoning 
county, Ohio. M. A. G. 


SHARPLESS.—Twelfth month 26, 1892, in Philadel- 
phia, Ellen Sharpless, of Chester county, in her 36th year; 
a niece of the late Frederick Paxson. 

Interment from Strickersville Meeting-house. 

TURNER.—At the home of her sister, Lydia A. Gaw- 
throp, Hockessin, Del., Eleventh month 5, 1892, Amy G., 
wife of Alex N. Turner, of Parkesburg, Pa.; a member of 
New Garden Monthly Meeting. 


, Twelfth month 17, 
Joseph 
an esteemed elder of Pur- 


Anna 


“THE interchange of service is the law and con- 
dition of beauty.” Certain it is that to give freely 
and lovingly to all, without expecting thanks or 
gratitude,—and to receive gladly, gratefully ,and with- 
out fear of sacrificing independence, is the law of 
social welfare and the condition of social happiness. 
—A. H. Clough. 


IN joy of inward peace, or sense 
Of sorrow over sin, 
He is his own best evidence, 
His witness is within. 
Who hates, hates Thee ; 
Therein to thee allied, 
All sweet accords of hearts and homes 
In Thee are multiplied.— Whittier. 


who loves becomes 


By the law of creation, everything must be first 
natural and afterward spiritual; and so the Christ 
must first appear to men in his natural manifestation 
as man-born, suffering and dying, experiencing in 
essence all the ills of humanity, and afterward as 
universal spiritual truth,—the risen Christ, the divine 
humanity, and the Enlightener and Redeemer of the 
race. Just so far as it accepts the supremacy of the 
divine-human life, of which the principle is the In- 
finite Love and Law, over its own life, of which the 


principle is self-love, will this be made clear |—Z. T. 
Clapp. 


| 
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WESTERN - DEPARTMENT. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. 


WHITE, WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. ] 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

In the rain, which, as it fell, was converted into 
sleet, on the forenoon of the 25th of Eleventh month, 
a company of two men, three women, and two lads, 
members of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting, started 
to attend Blue River Quarter, held at Clear Creek 
on the 26th. Arriving on time at the little town of 
L’Ostant, we found there Abel and Willis Mills, who 
with their proverbial kindness had come, despite 
the storm, to meet us. Fortunately, traveling in the 
direction to reach our friend’s home, the storm was 
at our backs, and being in a covered vehicle, and 
well protected by wraps, we did not suffer, but our 
sympathies went out for the horses and for the 
driver, on his trip to meet us, as he had to face the 
sleet all the way, a distance of eight miles. 

Arriving safely, a good fire and plentiful dinner 
awaited us, the cheer tempered a little by the 
thought that we must again venture forth for a ride 
of nearly two miles, in order to attend the meeting 
for ministers and elders, which held its sessions in 
the afternoon. Necessarily it was small, but we felt 
the realization, in a large sense, of the Master’s 
promise, “ where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them,” for 
surely it must have been His power that drew out 
the few there assembled through such inclement 
weather Allen J. Flitcraft, of Chicago, a representa- 
tive from that meeting, was also present, thus giving 
personal representation from three meetings. The 
others were represented by writing. Words of coun- 
sel and encouragement were given us by our minis- 
ters, and the excuses forwarded by the absent repre- 
sentatives, manifested a life and interest which could 
not be quenched by intervening space, or inability 
to attend. 

The next morning (after a cold night) dawned 
bright and clear, all nature glistening with crystal 
diamonds, too brilliant for the eye to rest on long at 
a time; but soon clouds arose, and for a time we 
feared another storm. The meeting was not a large 
one, but favored in the first by the flow of Gospel 
Jove from our ministers, reaching the hearts of their 
hearers, and continuing into the meeting for busi- 
ness, rendering it a barmonious one, although differ- 
ences of opinion existed on some subjects arising for 
consideration ; but it is a blessed conclusion our So- 
ciety has for so long settled in, that when we cannot 
all see alike, we can agree to cheerfully disagree, and 
thus fulfill the Scripture injunction, “to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 

In the evening the Quarterly Conference of First- 
day Schools was held, and quite largely attended, 
considering the state of the weather. Encouraging 
reports were received from constituent schools; and 
the exercises included recitations from the little ones, 
all being good, and well rendered. Among the older 
ones was a beautiful selection from Whittier’s poems; 
an essay by a young man, on “ The Bible and How 
to Study It,” evidencing deep thought; and a short 
essay on the home training of children of varying 
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ages, both of these bringing out remarks from the 
company. Altogether the Conference was an inter- 
esting, and, we hope, an instructive one. 

First-day morning was still cloudy, but not se- 
verely cold, sleet yet remaining on tree, shrub, and 
grass. The meeting was rather larger than that of 
yesterday, and the speakers were again favored in 
their communications, dwelling on the power of 
heavenly love in our hearts, and the influence ex- 
tending therefrom to others, tending to make the 
world better, and consequently bappier 

Immediately after meeting the attending members 
of our Philanthropic Committee assembled, to report 
of work performed since Yearly Meeting, and to dis- 
cuss plans for future work. A recommendation was 
adopted that we confer with the philanthropic com- 
mittees of the different yearly meetings, also with 
religious organizations of other denominations, as 
well as moral associations, within reach of the com- 
mittees, in order that simultaneous action may be 
taken on a paper formulated by this committee, asa 
protest against the evils of prize fighting, coupled 
with an earnest entreaty to editors of secular news- 
papers, to withhold from their columns details con- 
nected therewith. 

On First-day evening Oliver Wilson and wife very 
kindly took Mary G. Smith and myself, in their com- 
fortable carriage, to the village of Magnolia, where 
Mary addressed a large and apparently appreciative 
audience on the subject of social purity, holding 
their attention closely throughout. On Third-day 
morning following, our kind friends, Joshua L. and 
Hannah 8S. Mills took Mary and us to Hennepin, the 
county seat of Putnam county, a distance of twelve 
miles, in order that we might have a meeting in the 
afternoon, and that she might address a public meet- 
ing in the evening. The program was carried out 
to our satisfaction and seemingly so to that of all 
concerned. Many earnest, inquiring women met 
with us in the afternoon, and the effects of heredity, 
early training, associations, education, etc., were 
freely talked of, and we have reason to believe some 
good seed was sown. Mary had previously held a 
mothers’ meeting at the house of one of our mem- 


bers at Clear Creek. On Fifth-day afternoon, J. L. M., | 


with unfailing kindness, took us to L’Ostant, at which 
place, by request of some of the residents, Mary was 
to address a public meeting, but owing to some 
cause, probably insufficient notice, the meeting was 
very small. The more we work in this line, the 
more we see of the need of such work,and the more 
we perceive of a desire among the mothers for greater 
light on the difficult task of rearing their children 
rightly, made now difficult on account of the many 
temptations spread out before them, some of them 
to the disgrace of our law-makers, regularly licensed 
places of evil. 
at L’Ostant, we took the cars for Bloomington, and 
arriving there found vlad hearts to greet our return, 
and we were thankful that through all the unpleas- 
ant weather of the week’s travels, we had not suf- 
fered in health, but had improved somewhat, our 
friends a)] being so kind and careful for our comfort. 
And experiencing the satisfaction arising from duty 


The next morning after the meeting 
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performed, we feel nerved for still further labor, 
when opportunity presents a field. 
Holder, Iil. E. H. Coats. 


FROM HIGHLAND, INDIANA. 

Realizing that if we want the “ Western Depart- 
ment” we must contribute to its pages, and also real- 
ing that this little effort on our part knits a closer 
union of the Western members of our Society, many 
of whom are isolated, prompts me to jot down a few 
items. 

In the issue of Twelfth month 3, reference was 
made to the “ Washington County Sabbath School 
Convention,” held at our meeting-house on the 18th 
and 19th of Tenth month last. ‘I would like to add 
that this is an old association of workers in Sabbath 
schools, (as they have been called), and is entirely 
unsectarian in its action. Here met many ministers 
and earnest laborers from the various religious de- 
nominations of the county, and the good feeling that 
permeated the large gathering euggested to the writ- 
er’s mind a forecast of that gathering of disciples of 
the different churches of the world that are to meet 
on equal grounds at the great Congress next year in 
Chicago. Irwin [. St. John, an unsalaried Presbyte- 
rian minister, (relative of ex-Governor St. John of 
Kansas), who has long been the President of this 
Association, and very much beloved by all, said in 
the convention, in referring to us: “‘ Friends!’ how 
I like that name! ‘Friends! Friends!’ that is the 
best of all names.” An essay was read, rather im- 
plying, it was thought, that our reward for good 
works here comes not in this life, which met with 
universal dissent by all the speakers and it was ex- 
plained afterward, by the writer, that she did not 
fee] it that way herself,and that the language gavea 
wrong impression of her views. 

A few months ago a request came to our monthly 
meeting at Highland from Professor James W. May 
and wife of Depauw College, New Albany, Indiana, 


| that we receive into membership their two little 





| 


boys. We note that Professor May is an uprightand 
influential member of the Methodist church, and his 
wife a very earnest Friend, a great-grandchild of the 
spiritually-gifted Priscilla Cadwallader, with her 
membership at this place but, in this request they cor- 
dially unite, and in addition to their own love and 
oversight, have asked Friends to receive them, and 
let all the benefit the Society may have over child- 
hood overshadow their tender offspring. 

In our meeting last First-day (the 4th), Elwood 
Trueblood, speaking very earnestly of the present 
time being alone ours for work, said he felt from the 
very depth of his heart that there is coming a time, 


| and that we seemed to be on the threshold of that 


time, when there would be a deeper spiritual growth 
than has ever been known here before. 

Our young people’s meeting comes directly after 
the regular meeting, every other First-day. The 
word “ Charity ” was before the meeting to-day, and 
what was said was instructive, and seemed to show 
that these meetings, free and non-sectarian as they 
are, will have an excellent influence in our midst. 

The general subject for the next meeting is, “ The 
Kingdom of Heaven.” ¢. H. T. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR MEETING. 
Fisoina Creek Half-Yearly Meeting, held at Mill- 
ville, Pa., generally includes the Monthly and the 
Youths’ meetings as well, is observed by many out- 
side of our household of faith, and the sessions for 
worship are regularly attended by them, some com- 
ing several miles. At the meetings just held we 
were favored to have with us Watson Tomlinson, of 
Byberry, John Kester, of Philadelphia, Joel Borton, 
and Franklin Buzby of Woodstown, N. J. I can 
hardly give even an outline of the acceptable service 
of those called to proclaim the truths of the Gospel 
but it rests with me to offer a few crumbs gathered 
from the feast, bearing in mind those less favored. 

“Repent ye for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand,” prefaced a forcible entreaty for the wan- 
derer’s return to the Father’s house. A yielding to 
the cross may cause a feeling of sadness for a time, 
but when we are willing to make a clean and full 
surrender, like the prodigal of old, the Father meets 
us, clothes us with his best, the robe of righteousness, 
places upon us the ring of his approval, and so fills 
us with his love and spirit that we go on our way re- 
joicing. 

The query “ Wherewithal shall a young man 
cleanse his ways ?” was followed by the reply, “ By 
taking heed thereto according to thy word.” There 
is no other way. We must submit to the refining 
influence of the Holy Spirit, be tried and purified in 
the furnace of redeeming love; and not only the 
dross, but the reprobate silver, must be cast out, until 
the pure metal alone remains. As the polished silver 
reflects the objects about it, so does the countenance 
of the faithful servant of God reflect his image there. 

A spiritual life is a spiritual warfare, and it is well; 
for without warfare there can be no victory, and if 
no victory, nocrown. ‘“ Without repentance there 
can be no amendment of life.” The wise husband- 
man sets a mark to which his eye is directed while 
making the furrow, that it may be straight and 
pleasing to look upon in the growth that follows. He 
looks not to the right nor to the left, neither back 
over that already done knowing it would hinder and 
mar his work. So the true, sincere repentant 
mourns not over his past life with its failings and 
short-comings, but pressesonward manfally in that 
faith which ever sustains; trusts Him who said, 
“ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 

The young were entreated to hold fast the princi- 
ples of our Society, for its influence for good has been 
and will continue to be felt throughout the world for 
ages. Freedom to worship under our own “ vine and 
fig tree” is a blessing indeed. Utterances of thanks- 
giving and praise ascended to the good Father for 
his overshadowing presence. 

The business of the meetings was transacted har- 
moniously. 

Owing to sickness no representatives were pres- 
ent from Roaring Creek. 

Joel Borton paid an acceptable visit to women’s 
meeting on Fifth-day,and his expressed desire that 
all may be found faithful to duty, be it little or much, 
found a response in earnest hearts. K. 

Twelfth month 26. 


SaLem QuARTERLY Meetina, held at Woodbury, 
Twelfth month 8, was well attended. Several visitors 
from other meetings were present, some of whom had 
minutes. The meeting was a deeply interesting one, 
and it was felt to be a profitable and very impressive 
occasion. 

After the meeting had gathered into silence, 
Rebecca Fravel, of Ohio, appeared in supplication, 
which brought a solemnity over the assembly. 
Lydia H. Price, John Parrish, Walter Laing, Franklin 
T. Haines, Allen Flitcraft, and Harriet E. Kirk were 
favored to hand forth in vocal communications, 
They with the silent travailers were favored and 
blessed together, and it was a season long to be 
remembered by many. A. 


—Trenton, N. J., Friends met at their meeting- 
house on the evening of the 27th inst., where an enter- 
tainment was provided for the First-day school chil- 
dren. The literary exercises were opened by a reading 
from Whittier, “The Mystic’s Christmas,’’ followed by 
short recitations and brief remarks by several of the 
older members, after which a very bountiful supply 
of refreshments (prepared by the committee in 
charge) was enjoyed by all. The social feature, the 
mingling and commingling of the young with the 
older, was considered to be a very enjoyable part of 
the entertainment. This is written for the encour- 
agement of Friends in other localities, so far as they 
have the ability and facilities, to interest the young 
people of our religious Society in everything that 
may tend to unite and perpetuate the life of it. 

W. M. M. 


A apy in one of the papers relates a sweet little 
instance of a child’s delicate thoughtfulness. She 
says, “I asked a little boy last evening, ‘have you 
called your grandmamma to tea?’” “ Yes,” he re- 
plied, “ when I went to call her she was asleep, and I 
didn’t know how to wake her didn’t want to 
hallo at grandma, nor to shake her; so I kissed her 
cheek, and that woke her very softly. Then I ran 
into the hall and said, pretty loud, ‘Grandma tea is 
ready,’ and she never knew what woke her.” 


Tue BarTLett AND SecKEL Pears.—It is remarka- 
ble that, although new fruits come to the front every 
year, there is not a pear yet that has been able to 
take the place of the Bartlett or the Seckel. The 
Bartlett is a European sort, originating in Eagland, 
and named there William’s Bon Chretien. It was 
introduced into this country, and its name getting 
lost, it was named Bartlett, after the man in whose 
garden it was when its excellent qualities were dis- 
covered. The Seckel isa native, a chance seedling, 
found growing near the Schuylkill river, Philadel- 
phia, and the original tree still stands and bears fruit. 
The Bartlett is in season throughout September, the 
Seckel from the close of September and through Oc- 
tober. These two kinds are no exception to the rule 
that the quality of all pears increases in value as the 
trees get older. The fruit from a full-grown Seckel 
pear tree, for instance, is far superior to that from a 


; tree fruiting for the first time.—Practical Farmer. 
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THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES OF FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOL WORK: 

In considering this subject, I am sure I may say for 
us all that the difficulties are in no way commensu- 
rate to the happiness of our work, and that there is 
not a teacher among us who does not gladly give the 
time and thought needed for the overcoming of these 
difficulties. 

The subject was assigned me, and somewhat dis- 
couraging as it sounds, I have been glad to consider 
it a little, and formulate in words what has hereto- 
fore been more a matter of feeling than of expres- 
sion. 

Each teacher finds, of course, different sources of 
trouble, and these few words can only deal slightly 
with the experiences of one. In our class there is 
little difficulty with lessons, which seemed easily 
learned and quickly understood; nor has there been, 
except in one instance, any child’s nature with which 
there was any trouble in establishing a sympathetic 
relation. This I feel to be an especial cause for grati- 
tude ; for that sympathy once existing, half the dis- 
couragements end ; and that it is ever lacking, is due, 
I think, more to the teacher than to the child. A 
sincere love for children, with a recollection of our own 
early days, carries with it a conviction to the little 
one’s heart, that no merely intelligent and excellent 
talker can gain. 

As an instance, I remember a class of boys, one 
of whom met their new teacher sulkily, on first ac- 
quaintance, with the statement, “ That last teacher 
could talk like a book, but she hated boys, and I 
s’pose you do too!” The quick perceptions of the 
little lads soon discovered the new teacher’s inabil- 
ity to talk “like a book”; but they felt and 
promptly responded to the love which really existed. 

A hasty mental glance over the difficulties our 
Own class has had to contend with, gives memories 
of some restlessness, inattention, and similar small 
troubles ; and the one serious problem, of how long 
one or two wilfully trying spirits should be borne 
with, to the possible injury of the class. 

Regarding these minor troubles, of restlessness, 
etc., I once read the statement made by a minister 
that boys tease cats and dogs not because they are 
cruel, but because they love excitement. I believe 
that as a rule this is true, and in this same way Iam 
sure that a boy does not pinch and nudge another 
boy at First-day school because he is unkind; nor 
does the restless little maid who keeps putting on 
her gloves, and writing on her card, do so with the 
least idea of worrying her teacher. They are rest- 
less beyond our powers of conception; we call a 
quite similar feeling nervousness, and receive much 
Sympathy for the affliction. Let us give a littlesym- 
pathy to these small bodies which want to be in per- 
petual motion; and while exacting perfect quiet, let 
us show our understanding of the difficulty, in voice 
and manner. 

This restlessness is a trouble with which I sup- 
pose we teachers of the younger classes have to con- 


‘Read at a Teachers’ Meeting of Race Street First-day School, 
Philadelphia, held in Tenth month, 1892. 
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tend the most. I have nothing very new to suggest 
as the means of overcoming it; but [ will give my 
own methods, and will be glad to learn what means 
others use. We try to repeat always one of the 
shorter psalms, or perhaps the Beatitudes, once dur- 
ing class-time ; and when the little ones show symp- 
toms of weariness, we often rise to repeat our psalms. 
The change of position often quiets them ; if not, the 
quiet words never fail. Sometimes I send the little 
lad who cannot sit still, over to close the door, or 
again to the blackboard to write a verse or two rela- 
tive to the lesson; trying always to avoid speaking 
of his annoying the class, until I have every reason 
to believe it is meant as annoyance. When that is 
the case he has lost his position of helpfulness in the 
class, and is sent from the room. 

At the suggestion of our class, we have lately had 


| a secretary, one of the boys, who has given us each 


week a clear account of what happened in the class 
the previous First-day. This has proved helpful, 
both to the writer, whose restless spirit is thus 
silenced and given work to do in taking notes, and 


| to any who may have been absent from the last les- 


son, and so lost the connection. 

Another little difficulty with children of this age 
is the tendency to overcome by humorous happen- 
ings of any kind, resulting in suppressed laughter, 
often irresistibly contagious to the others. To me, 
the wost honest way to meet this is to acknowledge 
frankly that the thing is funny, but that this is not 
the time to laugh. 

A suggestion or two about self-control, as to a 
companion who needs a little help, seems often all 
that is needed, though I doubt if younger children 
could be reached in this way. 

Our methods of worship and of teaching being 
unlike those of other churches in outward attrac- 
tions, as singing, etc., it has always seemed to me 
well to supply the need for variety which the child- 
ish minds feel, by the use of pictures and natural ob- 
jects. I think some Friends may differ with me 
here, and may suggest, as a few already feel, that the 
First-day school in itself has a tendency to lead away 
from the self-examination and quiet waiting in 
which we believe, and that pictures and other diver- 
sions introduced into it, cau be merely from the 
outside. Granted that these are only external helps, 
however, we have to consider that the spiritual side 
of these little natures is only just awakening, and I 
believe that any picture which can emphasize some 
truth, or rouse a deeper feeling of reverence for 
sacred things, is for the little ones (as for us, chil- 
dren of a larger growth), good and helpful. 

Finally, and chief among the difficulties of First- 
day school work, the question often arises, with a 
teacher whose class is quietly inclined, with one or 
two exceptions, What to do about the exceptions? 

Shall they be kept, and in the struggle to create 
in them an interest, and to quiet the disturbing ele- 
ment, let the rest of the class suffer? Or shall they 
be turned away, and in so doing, turn them perhaps 
from the good whereof they of all the class stand 
most in need ? 


It is a grave question; one, which if it does not 
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solve itself happily, after months of patience, needs, | 
I think, much helpful consideration from the other 
teachers of a school. The child may do better in 
another class, and among other companions; under 
a new teacher’s influence, his temperament may re- 
spond, as it never would if left in the old class; but 
that be should be left, to destroy for eight or ten 
other little minds, the peace of the most peaceful 
hour of the week, is, I think, unquestionably a 
mistake. 

Even should there be no other class suitable for 
such an one, I should say after the experience 
through which my own class passed, that it would be 
better to dismiss him for a time from the school ; 
trying always to make it plain to the child and his 
parents, that just as we in choosing evil, deliberately 
forfeit the good our Heavenly Father constantly of- 
fers us, so the class is not closed to the child, except 
when be chooses to forfeit his right there. 

It may seem to some an extreme measure; but 
the suggestion is the result of two years’ trouble 
from such a source, in a class which, before or since, 
has never given the least anxiety as to behavior. 

Such cases are fortunately rare; the heart of a 
little child is generally so easily reached, and is so 
responsive in its love and trust, that we can but be 
thankful to be, however unworthy, the recipients of 
such purity of affection. 

While we are often, to the child, only the assistants 
of wise and loving home counsel, we are, in some 
sad cases, the earthly means of giving the only spir- 
itual help the child receives; thisin itself is one of 
the “ difficulties ” of our work, overwhelming in its 
seriousness. In undertaking such a work, how far 
we fall short of what we should be, how inadequate 
our ability is to supply what these young lives need, 
we must each feel, at times; bringing us face to face 
with one of the gravest difficulties of all—our own 
great needs as teachers. 

It is in the hope that these needs may be in a 
measure supplied by a wider expression of feeling 
among us, by other papers on other subjects, which 
shall be helpful and qualify us to become better 
teachers, that one teacher has been willing to submit 
these few thoughts. 





BURLINGTON Union.—This was held at Trenton, N. J., on 
Twelfth month 10. There was a good attendance. Reports 
were received from the schools in the Union, Trenton, 
Crosswicks, Mansfield, Mount Holly, Rancocas, Old Spring- 
field, Mount, and East Branch. The Trenton school is the 
largest in the Union, numbering about eighty average at- 
tendance. 
The circulation of corrupting literature occupied the at- 
tention of the Union, and a number spoke earnestly on the 
subject. A question assigned to Mount Holly at the last 
meeting of the Union, “Should Friends insist on using 
plain language?” was answered by a well-written paper, to 
the effect that Friends should adhere to their plainness of 
speech. They have, in a great measure, departed from the 
plainness of dress, that, with their plain speech, was their 
distinctive outward mark. With plainness of speech should 
be united truthfulness as well; yea should mean yea, and 
nay should mean nay. Dr. Franklin T. Haines thought 
the plain language should be adhered to, not merely because 
it is the language of the Friends, but because it is the lan- 
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guage of love, and that is reason enough for its continuance. 
Others spoke to the same general effect. 

The Trenton school presented a paper answering the 
question, ‘“‘ How shall we teach the principles of Friends? ’» 
A warm discussion grew out of this subject, participated in 
by Dr. Haines, Dr. Janney, Seth Ely, and others. Eliza- 
beth Ann Rogers read a paper expressing her views on the 
question. 

The topics for next meeting were : “ What methods can 
we use to make the Union fulfill its proper measure of use- 
fulness?” Assigned to Crosswicks and Rancocas schools. 
“In what way can we better make each one feel they are 
individually responsible for the success of the First-day 
School?” Assigned to East Branch and Mansfield schools. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at Mount Holly, 
Third month 11, 1893. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—XVII. 

I BELIEVE we closed our last letter at Allen J. Flit- 
craft’s, on Sixth-day, the 16th. Then, taking train to 
the city, we spent a short time in company with T. 
Woodnutt, calling on some friends, and after taking 
us to lunch Allen J. Fliteraft and wife escorted us to 
the train, and we said farewell, feeling grateful for 
the many kindnesses received during our stay in 
Chicago. And while, owing to the widely separated 
situation of our members, we found but little oppor- 
tunity of associating with them in a meeting capa- 
city, we endeavored to visit and call on nearly all, 
and found, as in other places, a feeling of living in- 
terest in some, while others are more or less inclined 
to go elsewhere, though yet acknowledging a belief 
in and enjoyment of Friends’ principles. 

As we go from Illinois into Michigan, we find 
quite a different country, being quite level in places, 
then hilly and rough, somewhat light and sandy, 
with considerable timber. We were met at Baitle 
Creek about 5 p. m, by our friend Isaac Willis, who 
with his wife we had met at Ohio Yearly Meeting 
some weeks ago. They were anxiously waiting our 
return. There are quite a number of Friends resid- 
ing here, but remotely situated, and with other cir- 
cumstances connected which scarcely warrant hold- 
ing a meeting so that visiting Friends seldom call 
upon them, and it seems a privilege that they much 
enjoy. 

Seventh-day. Accompanied by our friends Isaac 
and wife, we called at Bedford, on Alexander and 
Elizabeth Coleman, formerly of Rochester, N. Y., 
who have recently moved here to be with or near 
some of their relatives and friends. Wethen drove 
to George Case’s for dinner, and enjoyed a pleasant 
visit, returning at night with our host to attend a 
meeting appointed in a school-house near by, and 
considering another public gathering not far away, 
there was a good attendance, and we felt it to be a 
favored meeting. 

First-day,a.m. We drove to Battle Creek, dining 
with Levi Pittman and wife, then attending a meet- 
ing appointed in the Congregational church, and al- 
though not large it was acknowledged by many to be 
an occasion of interest, with regrets that more could 
not have been present. We returned again with our 
friends five miles from town, and after tea drove 
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three miles 
Congregational church. It was well filled, with an 
attentive audience, to whom the word was freely 
offered, and from the many expressions of endorse- 
ment and appreciation, we were strengthened in the 
feeling of its right authority. We returned to our 
place of lodging, with thankful hearts for the day’s 
blessings, realizing also that it is the close of our 
religious services during this our Western trip, of 
which some thoughts and reflections may be referred 
to at a future date. 

Second-day, a. m., the 19th, having to drive five 
miles to the station, and take train at 7.55 we are 
thankful to find ourselves in good health, with so 
many kind favors extended to us, and at the time 
indicated we bid our friends farewell, and are soon 
on our way to Detroit, where we arrive at noon, and 
are welcomed at the home of Mary Dennis, and 
after some calls on other acquaintances, we spent the 
evening very pleasantly, indeed, at her daughter’s, 
returning with Mary to her home for the night. 
While our visit here is but short, and only of a social 
character, yet we find the youthful, earnest lives en- 
quiring much on religious subjects, and while not 
associated with us in membership, are in full har- 
mony with our principles. 

Third-day, a. m. We start eastward again, and 
crossing the river are soon on Canadian soil again, 
but only for the ride during the day, crossing again 
in the evening to Baffalo, N. Y., to spend a couple of 
days with our relatives there, and this leaves us here 
as we take our departure for Canada to spend a few 
days with our children at Guelph, Oatario. 

Buffalo, Twelfth month 22. Isaac WILSON. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A SPECIAL meeting of Young Friends’ Association, of 
Philadelphia, was held Twelfth month 10, Isaac Roberts, 
presiding, Mary H. Whitson secretary, pro tem. W. W. 
Birdsall stated the object of the meeting. A concern had 
long been felt, he said, to have in the vicinity of 15th and 
Race streets, such rooms or building as will not only afford 
better accommodation for our Association, but which will 
be a center of Friendly interests. It has been proposed to 
erect a building, perhaps with three stories and a high base- 
ment, the first floor to be fitted for reading and reception 
rooms, the second for a neat audience room for the use of 
our Association and other gatherings, and the third for a 
gymnasium, while the basement could be fitted up as a 
dining-room for use of First-day School Associations, the 
Yearly Meeting, etc. 

Were it for the exclusive use of our Association it would 
not be advisable, but it is for the Society of Friends; its 
value will be vastly greater outside than inside the Young 
Friends’ Association. The gymnasium would give us a 
hold upon a body of young men whose interests may be 
drawn elsewhere, and will serve a good purpose, even if not 
made use of by the schools on these grounds. 

It was recently ascertained that the properties 140 and 
142 N. 15th street could be bought, and without giving the 
matter publicity which might have affected the price, a 
purchase was effected by a few members of the Association, 
who felt it would be well for the Association to own the 
property, and who were willing to assume the responsibility, 
if the Association did not see proper to take charge of it. 
The property has a frontage of 34 feet, and a depth of 51 
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to Bedford, to an appointment in the | feet. The purchase price was $16,000. The present build- 
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ings are, however, not at all adapted to our use; a building 
such as proposed would cost $10,000 or $15,000, the entire 
cost being probably somewhat less than $30,000. The 
special business meeting was called to ascertain if the mem- 
bers of the Association were desirous of assuming the re- 
sponsibility of the purchase. 

Thomas H. Speakman, Robert M. Janney, David L. 
Lukens, Howard W. Lippincott, Howard M. Cooper, William 
W. Biddle, and others spoke to the subject, expressing their 
opinion of the value such a building would be to the 
Society of Friends, of the tendency it would have to make 
a unity of interests, and of the advantage it would be to 
have our library, or at least a reading-room, more promi- 
nently located. The following resolution was then adopted : 

“That a committee be now appointed to bring forward 
to the regular meeting to be held 12th instant, the names 
of twenty members to serve this Association as a committee 
to secure funds for the purchase of the properties 140 and 
142 N. 15th street, and the erection of buildings upon that 
site ; and that this committee be authorized to complete the 
purchase, name trustees to hold title to the property, and to 
arrange the terms of the trust.” 

The regular meeting of the Association was held Twelfth 
month 12, in the library room, at 15th and Race. Over a 
hundred persons were present, of whom fifty were members 
of the Association. After reports by the standing commit- 


| tees, the committee appointed at the special meeting re- 


ported the nomination of the following to serve as the Com- 
mittee of Twenty, with the duties stated in the resolution 
above: 

William W. Biddle, William W. Birdsall, Anna A. 
Emley, Anna Jenkins Ferris, Florence Hall, Ellwood Hea- 


| cock, Robert M. Janney, Howard M. Jenkins, Anna J. 


Lippincott, David L. Lukens, Alfred Moore, Charles Pax- 
Isaac Roberts, Ellen L. Thomas, R. Emma Trego, 
Elizabeth Y. Webb, Emma Waln, Mary H. Whitson, M. F. 
Yeatman, 8. Stockton Zelley. 

W. W. Birdsall, after reading the report, spoke in ex- 
planation of the need of the’ proposed building. R. M, 
Janney said it was not a new proposition, but had long 
been felt by many to be a matter of pressing importance, 
He thought the fact of Young Friends’ Association taking 
hold of it would cause a general feeling of interest and 
awaken a cordial response. The work should especially 
appeal to those who are sending their sons to the city, with 
few friends to aid them in keeping in good company. 
Florence Hall said she felt that such a building, furnishing 
a meeting place, to be the greatest need at present; and 
thought that all should be willing to help along. ‘Thomas 
H. Speakman expressed his unity with the proposition. 
William W. Biddle said that while he felt that such a 
building is désirable, that that is not the whole of the sub- 
ject; asa building such asis proposed is larger than the 
uses of the Y. F. A. alone demand, it will be advisable to 
be sure of the codperation of other associations, or organi- 
zations, before proceeding with the work. 

Isaac Roberts then spoke from a different standpoint. 
As a boy he had found the Apprentices’ Library the only 
place where he could go for his evenings; even the Y. M. 
C. A., while permitting him the use of its rooms, refusing 
him full standing as a member, because of his identifica- 
tion with our branch of the Society of Friends. The need 


| of a church home is being more and more felt in our So- 


ciety, and the Y. F. A. seems peculiarly fitted to supply it; 


the earnestness and activity of the Association have already 


been proven, and if the Library and reading-room were in 
an accessible, recognizable place, the members would not 
find themselves with nothing to do, as in their efforts last 
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season. We need both faith and works to accomplish our 
ends. 

William W. Birdsall said there is one phase we must be 
careful about; that is, although we know there are inter- 
ests needing just such a building, we must not promise 
ourselves their codperation. After citing the situation of 
some of the English schools, he reminded us that we, asa 
Society, are possessed with no facilities for competing with 
other places, and that just such as the proposed building 
offer are seriously needed. 

George L. Maris said that while not in a position to 
make any promises or agreements, he was satisfied that we 
would be fully met by the other organizations centering 
about 15th and Race Sts., in the uses and expenses of the 
building. H wasentirely in accord with this movement to 
unify and expand the Society. 

Charles Paxson stated that in the fitting up of the gym- 
nasium at 16th and Race Sts., (by “Orthodox” Friends), 
the schools contributed $10,000, and the Gymnasium Asso- 
ciation $2,000 more. He then told how the interest there 
was stimulated, and thought we would do well to adopt 
similar methods. 

After several others had expressed approval of the un- 
dertaking, the regular business of the evening was taken 
up. Isaac Roberts presented to the Association a bust of 
John G. Whittier, and read the letter of the poet to the 
sculptor. Annie Caley Dorland then read the review of 
Chapter 14, Vol. II., of Janney’s History of Friends; it 
treated of Friends in Ireland, between the years 1670-1692, 
and especially of their trials during the civil war following 
the accession of William and Mary to the English throne. 

The hour of adjournment having passed, there was no 
opportunity for discussion; the meeting therefore closed. 


YEARLY MEETING “EXTRACTS” WANTED. 


THROUGH the kindness of two Friends I have had the loan 
of original Yearly Meeting “ Extracts,” as sent down by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, from the years 1749 to 1825, 
inclusive, with the exceptions mentioned below, and as these 
are now very scarce, have had copies carefully made. Four 
years are lacking—1752, 1753, and 1759—and in order to 
complete the set, I should be very much obliged to any one 
who could loan me these, or any of them, or could suggest 
where I might procure them. I desire simply to make 
copies, and will then carefully return them. I am especially 
desirous of the “ Extracts” for 1757, as recording the action 
of the Yearly Meeting on Slavery, in response to the efforts 
of John Woolman and others. Howarp M. JENKINS. 
921 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BODIES. 


ATa meeting of the Evangelical Ministers’ Association, 
Atlanta, Ga, one of them, Dr. T. P. Cleveland, read a paper 
to show that women could not speak in church, according 
to Scripture. His point was that whoever so spoke must 
do so uncovered, whereas women were expressly com- 
manded to cover their heads in public. The following is 
quoted from his address: 

“1. Whoever stands up in public as the herald and rep- 
resentative of Heaven’s King must stand with uncovered 
head. The honor of the sovereign for whom they speak 
demands it. 

“2. But no woman can present herself in public with 
uncovered head, without sinning against nature and 
her sex. 

“3. Hence no woman can be a public herald of Christ.” 

This is a curious illustration of the slavery to literalism, 
from which the truth of the spirit sets us free. 


—The Jewish Messenger speaks favorably of the proposed 
entry of a young woman, Ray Frank, of Oakland, Cal., 
into the Jewish ministry, as a rabbi. It says that “some 
new influence undoubtedly is needed to-day that shall 
refine, uplift, and render more spiritual the synagogue 
life,and who would deny to the cultured Jewess that 
privilege of the pulpit, which not every Jewish preacher 
unhappily appreciates aright?” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A GLIMPSE. 

I CAUGHT a glimpse 

Of Paradise, 
With azure walls 

About it rise, 
And floor of pearl 

To tread upon ;— 
The curtain fell, 

The sight was gone! 
Into its depths, 

So glistening deep, 
I had not time 

To wore than peep; 
Its radiance 

Made earth grow dim; 
Who sees the light 

Must be within, — 
Within the bounds 

Of Heavenly space, 
Of innocence, 

Truth, love, and grace. 
Ask where this Land 

Of Promise lies ?— 
Deep in the fold 

Of baby’s eyes. 

AGNES WOODMAN, 


THE BEGGAR BOY WAS MINE. 
“T seENT a child of mine to-day ; 

I hope you used him well” 
“No, Lord ; no visitor of yours 

Has waited at my bell. 


“The children of the millionaire 
Run up and down our street; 
I glory in their well-combed hair, 
Their dress and trim complete. 


“ But yours would in a chariot come, 
With thoroughbreds so gay, 
And little merry maids and men 
To cheer them on their way.” 


“Stood there no child before your door?” 
The Lord persistent said. 

“Only a ragged beggar-boy, 
With rough and frowzy head. 


“The dirt was crusted on his skin, 
His muddy feet were bare; 
The cook gave victuals from within, 
I cursed his coming there.” 


What sorrow, silvered with a smile, 
Glides o’er the face divine! 
What tenderest whisper thrills rebuke: 
“The beggar-boy was mine.” 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


Nok death, nor pain, nor sorrow shall abide, 
For God blesses all his children late or soon, 


—Celia Thaster 
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SONNET TO WHITTIER. 
[A FRIEND sends us the following sonnet, which he thinks 
was written on the occasion of John G. Whittier’s 80th 
birthday. It was stated to be from the pen of a brother of 
William Cullen Bryant, a man of advanced age, the senior, 
in fact, of Whittier himself.] 
Oh, venerable man, before whose sight 
For fourscore years has swept the tide of things, 
The rise and fall of empires, states, and kings, 
And man’s great progress in the path of right; 
Friend of the bondsman when his friends were few ; 
Our hearts were thrilled by thee in days gone by 
With glorious songs for truth and liberty, 
That rang like trumpet peals our country through. 
Yet not for these alone, nor length of days, 
The blessings of mankind are with thee now; 
The halo of a life of goodness plays 
With tender radiance round thine honored brow; 
The broken fetters of the ransomed slave 
Shall emblems be todeck thy sacred grave. 


THE RIGHT USE OF MONEY. 

“T cannot understand why you object to buying me 
the handsome cloak we saw at Wilson’s,” said Gert- 
rude Batea to her mother as they were returning 
home from a shopping tour. “I appreciate your 
judgment in dressing me plainly while I was a child, 
but I think I am getting old enough to wear nicer 
clothes.” 

“T thought the cloak at Taylor’s was very pretty 
and becoming,” returned Mrs. Bates, “ and it was 
not nearly as expensive as the one you admire.” 

“ But the other is just such a cloak as I have been 
wishing for, and as for the expense, I think we need 
not economize as we do, for father is considered one 
of the wealthiest men in town,” answered Gertrude, 
a little impatiently. 

Mrs. Bates looked grieved, while she softly an- 
swered, “ When your father and I gave our hearts to 
God we held nothing back, and ever since we have 
felt that whatever comes into our possession belongs 
to the Lord, and we are his stewards. We ask his 
guidance in the use of money, and if sometimes we 
seem to be unnecessarily economical I assure you we 
are conscientiously so.” 

“T presume you are, mother,” said Gertrude, more 
gently,“ but are you not too conscientious in this 
matter? A great many Christians dress elegantly, 
and think itno harm. I am sure Miss Reed is a 
very earnest Christian, and I have heard her say 
that she thought it the duty of wealthy people to 
buy handsome clothes and furniture, because they 
make work for the masses.” 

“That is an old argument,” replied Mrs. Bates, 
“but there will always be plenty of worldly people 
to use money in that way, and since such is the case 
it becomes necessary that we who love God use it to 
advance his cause. The more we spend for ourselves, 
you know, the less we have for the Lord’s work.” 

“Surely the cloak I want is no more expensive 
than the one Miss Reed wears,” persisted Gertrude. 

“We must not be influenced by others. The 
Bible is our guide, and that teaches us to do what- 
ever we do to the glory of God. There are many 
young people attending our church who are obliged 
to drees plainly, and even shabbily. Would it glorify 


God for you to wear that elegant cloak and make 
these people feel their shabbiness more keenly ?” 

“Do you think Christians should be conspicuous 
for their plainness ?” 

“No, dear, I studied this subject prayerfully for 
years, and was finally led to the decision that it is 
right to be not conspicuous either way, but to dress 
neatly and tastefully without unnecessary expense. 
I will speak to your father about the cloak, so we 
will talk no more at present.” 

On the following morning Mr. Bates called Ger- 
trude into the library and said, “ Daughter, your 
mother and I have decided that in the future we will 
give you an allowance sufficient to cover all your ex- 
penses. We have tried to teach you the worth of 
money, and the responsibility resting upon those 
who have it; we can trust you to regulate your ex- 
penses according to the dictates of your own con- 
science. But we have one request to make, which is 
that you will seek to be guided by a Higher Power in 
the use of the money at your disposal.” 

Gertrude thanked her father, and taking the first 
monthly allowance from his hand went to her room 
with a happy heart. “ Now, the handsome cloak shall 
be mine,” she said, “and I will order it before Sun- 
day, for as father and mother permit me to act my 
own pleasure, they must have decided in favor of 
buying it.’ But the week presented no opportunity 
for another trip down-town, and the old cloak served 
for another Sunday. 

It proved to be a cold, blustering day, and as 
Gertrude was going from church, she overtook an old 
schoolmate. “ Well, Addie, is not this a cold day?” 
she asked. 

“It certainly is,” replied Addie, ‘‘and I am afraid 
I shall take cold, for I am obliged to wear a sacque 
under this jacket in cold weather; but not knowing 
the day was so wintry, I did not put it on.” 

“T would not think it possible for that jacket to 
keep you warm even with something under it,” said 
Gertrude, as she Jooked at the thin jersey with sur- 
prise. 

“Tt does very well,” answered Addie. “I in- 
tended buying a newmarket this winter, but mother 
has required so much attention that I have been 
obliged to turn away some of my customers. But 
you know, Gertie, we have this beautiful promise, 
‘My God shall supply all your need,’ and I think it 
applies to both temporal and spiritual needs, so if I 
really need the cloak, lam sure the Lord will open 
the way for me te getit. What I call needs often 
prove to be only wants, and my soul might not pros- 
per if all of my wants were supplied.” 

By this time Addie had reached home, and Ger- 
trude hastened on, wondering if the time would ever 
come when she would be satisfied with the supply of 
only her “ needs.” 

On Monday, as Gertrude stood before the mirror 
at Wilson’s examining the fit of the long-coveted 
cloak, her eyes fell on a newmarket that reminded 
her of Addie, and she thought: “If Addie could 
afford a cloak, that is just the one she would choose. 
Dear, unselfish Addie! How I would like to give it 
to her, and I can easily select for her since she is 
just my size.” 


” 


a 
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Then began a struggle in her heart, for she knew 
that such a gift to Addie would involve some sacri- 
fice on her part. But the struggle proved short, for 
the thought of her sweet friend working beyond her 
strength to support an invalid mother, while trusting 
the Lord to supply her own needs, combined with 
the influence of her mother’s earnest words during 
their talk of the week before, enabled her to con- 
quer self, and she resolutely laid aside the elegant 
cloak. 

“ Mother, do you like this cloak as well as the one 
at Taylor’s?” 

Mrs. Bates looked up from her sewing to find 
Gertrude standing before her wrapped in a simple 
but becoming cloak. 

“T like it better, Gertrude, where did you get 
nr 

“At Wilson’s; and do you like this?” she con- 
tinued, as she held up the newmarket. 

“ Very much,” replied Mrs. Bates, “ but why did 
you buy two new cloaks? Is not your old one good 
enough for common use ?”’ 

“ Yes, mother, but you said I might spend my 
money according to the dictates of my own con- 
science,” answered Gertrude, as a soft light came into 
her brown eyes. 

“ Yes, dear,” eaid the mother, “I can trust you.” 

That night Addie was made happy by the receipt 
of the pretty newmarket, with the following note 
enclosed : 

“ Dear Addie: the Lord has used me as his in- 
strument through which to supply your present need, 
for which I thank him. 

“Sincerely yours, GerTRUDE Bares.” 
—Advocate and Guardian. 


THE HOPEFUL VIEW. 

ALL the useful men of all times have been buoyant, 
hopeful souls. There can be no life-long action un- 
less there be a life-long motive or inspiration. All 
reformers have, therefore, trusted in the blessed, 
hidden resources of our race. They have all been 
optimists from Plato to Wilberforce and William 
Penn. Even Morse, who came with his unpopular 
notion of a telegraph, came in the belief that a great 
nation would need great things; and Charles Sum- 
ner in every speech he ever made drew all his elo- 
quence from a tendency of the mind and heart to 
run forward. Men may come in the foreground to 
proclaim that there is nothing in man that is not 
also in the horse or ox, and that there is no God 
except the sunshine and the spring rain, but no ope 
of these cold hearts has ever laid the foundations of 
any reforms, for in their philosophy the world is not 
great enough to merit their works, money, or tears. 
Optimism is the only philosophy that is fitted to our 
world. It cheers itself and all adjoining hearts. It 
sings as it works. For the most part it takes its 
stand beside the Deity and views the human race 
from that great height. It marks the great educa- 
tional and humane movements of the earth, and for- 
gets all the petty sins and discords of men. It finds 
eternal sunshine by going above the clouds-—Prof. 
Swing. 


“ WuerHer I am praised or blamed,” said a 
learned Chinese, “it enables me to advance in vir- 
tue. Those who praise me indicate the path I should 
follow ; those who blame me warn me of the dangers 
that will beset me.”’—From the Chinese. 


THE dawn is not distant, 

Nor is the night starless ; 

Love is eternal ! 

God is still God, and 

His faith shall not fail us.— Longfellow 


Honey as Foop anp Mepicinge.—One of the most 
nutritious and healthful of foods is honey. It is the 
one sweet that never cloys and can be eaten with 
impunity at alltimes. The markets are now flooded 
with the white clover honey from up the State and 
the delicious California honey made from the orange 
blossom. Let your children eat all the bread and 
butter and honey they want. Give them great slices 
of bread covered with honey for their luncheons. 
It willdo them good. From the time the new honey 
begins to come into the market until Spring I feed 
my children honey every day, says a New York 
mother. If they have a little cold or cough and 
trouble with their throats, I give them strained honey 
mixed with a few drops of lemon juice, and it proves 
most effectual. Whenthey are hungry I give them 
a generous slice of bread and butter, covered thick 
with honey, and they never get sick, as they would 
eating sweet-meats, jellies, and jams. From long 
years of experience I fee] justified in recommending 
honey as an excellent and nutritive food, not only 
for children, but for grown people.—Ezchange. 


Wine Drinkinc 1n France.—The New York 
Tribune invites attention to recent French statistics 
which show that the injurious drinking babits of 
that country have increased to an alarming extent, 
According to these statistics there were in 169, 365,- 
875 cabarets or dram-shops in France, being one for 
every 87 inhabitants. Since then, by reason of the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, France bas lost 1,600, 
000 inhabitants, but the cabarets have increased to 
410,000. In 1850 the consumption of alcohol was 
535,000 hectolitres of alcohol, or 146 litres per head 
of the population. It bas now risen to 1,669,184 hec- 
tolitres, or 4 40 litres. It used to be claimed by Thur- 
low Weed and others in this country, that an effec- 
tive cure for intemperance would be the introduction 
here of an abundance of wine. France is preémin- 
ently a wine country, but these figures show what, 
indeed, might be reasonably anticipated, that in 
France alcohol consumption has steadily increased 
and with this increase are to be seen also the accom- 
panying evils which are inseparable from alcoholic 
indulgence.— National Temperance Advocate. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE resurvey of the boundary line between Delaware and 
Pennsylvania has practically been completed, the placing 
of the marking stones at intervals of a half mile only re- 
maining to be done. A thin strip of territory, on which 
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possibly 20 persons live, has been added to Pennsylvania’s 
area, and these persons now find themselves removed to 
his State, from Delaware. 

T e Boston women school committee voters, Twelfth 
month 13, went to the polls ten thousand strong, and elected 
their entire ticket for school committee. Every one of the 
nine men and women nominated by them was chosen by 
from 3,000 to 6,000 majority. 

Last spring, when the assessors went about in Woburn, 
Mass., to take the names of women who wished to vote for 
school committee, only twenty women expressed their in- 
tention of doing so. There were four or five vacancies to be 
filled on the school board, and it was an important elec- 
tion. Mrs. Josephine S. Carter had the different wards 
canvassed so efficiently that 507 women registered. It was 
asserted thatthe women could be got to register, but not 
to vote. On election day, however, nearly all who had 
registered voted, and the five vacancieson the board were 
filled with four good men and one representative woman. 
This result is the more gratifying in view of the large for- 
eign elementin Woburn, and the extent to which politics 
have been allowed to control the schools.— Woman’s Journal. 

-It is now understood that efforts will be made by the 
Mexican Government to turn the tide of emigration which 
has been flowing from Europe to the United State to that 
country in view of the probable passage by the United 
States Congress of laws further restricting immigration. It 
is rumored that the authorities of several of the Mexican 
States are preparing to send emigration commissioners to 
Italy, Sweden, Ireland, and Germany. 


—-The Law Society of Ontario, Canada, on the 27th, 
adopted a resolution admitting women to practice law. 
Any woman who can qualify is now free to practice law in 
the province. 

A Chicago telegram of the 10th ult. mentions that 
“beer without a sting, beer with froth and an acrid taste, 
but without alcoholic properties,” is to be manufactured and 
sold in that city by the ‘Non-Alcoholic Beer-Brewing 
Company,”’ recently incorporated there. Accustomed as 
are Chicagoans to a greatabundance of beer with a “ sting,” 
we doubt if the non-alcoholic kind, even with its “ froth ” 
and “ acrid taste,’’ will find enough of a demand to render 
the investment a protfiable one for the “ Non-aleoholic 
Beer-Brewing Company.” The temptation will be, for 
business success, to allow something of the “sting” to 
the In England, where “ non-alcoholic 
are much more of a specialty than here, they 
have sometimes been found, upon investigation and close 
scrutiny, to have a considerable percentage of alcohol.— 
National Temperance Advocate, 


creep into beer. 


beverages ”’ 


A semi-official estimate places the number of scholars 
in public schools of the United States at between 13,000,000 
and 14,000,000, and the nation expends $150,000,000 for 


their instruction.— Exchange. 


The vitality of the snail is remarkable. One that 
had been glued to a card in the British Museum four years 
came to life upon being immersed in warm water; some 
specimens kept by a naturalist revived after they had 
apparently been dead for fifteen years. 


The growers at Riverside, Cal., have made 
arrangements to defy the frost this winter. Pipes have 
been laid in all the large groves, and crude petroleum is 
run between the rows of trees. By burning the petroleum 
at equal distance the clear air is disturbed by clouds of 
vapor and frost prevented.- 


orange 


Exchange. 


A revised version of the Apocrypha, from the same 
hands that re vised the Old and New Testaments, will soon 


| . 
| come from the university presses of Oxford and Cambridge 


This was a part of the original plan entered on in 1872 for 
the revision of the Bible.—Christian Advocate. 

—The Cherokee Commission, which has just concluded 
an agreement with the Pawnee Indians for the cession to 
the United States of 283,000 acres of land, bears this em- 
phatic testimony to the good influences of education among 
these people: “The Pawnee schools are well attended, and 
the older and uneducated Indians are manifesting an 
interest therein, not common to Indians generally in that 
they defer to the judgment of their educated and English- 
speaking young men. In our councils they would submit 
matters to their judgment and be guided by them.” 


—Abby Hutchinson Patton, wife of Ludlow Patton 
died at New York, Eleventh month 24, 1892, after a brief 
illness, the immediate cause of which was a rupture of one 
of the blood vessels of the brain. Mrs. Patton and her 
brother John were the last of the famous Hutchinson family 
of New Hampshire, who delighted the public nearly filty 
years ago with the wonderful sweetness of their fresh 
young voices. Three brothers and one sister—Judson, Johu, 
Asa and Abby—composed the quartette. Of sixteen chil- 
dren, thirteen grew to manhood and womanhood. Th: 
names of these thirteen were embraced in one of the verses 
of their most popular songs, “ The Old Granite State.” 
Abby, the youngest of the family, was born August 29, 1829. 
She was a natural musician, singing as soon as she could 
talk, and at the age of twelve she started out with her 
brothers on a concert tour.— Exchange. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE political excitement in Paris hassomewhat lulled, and 
the Government, being sustained by a very large majority 
of the Chamber of Deputies,—nearly 3 to 1,—has shown 
such firmness that there is less apprehension of a revolution 
at present. 

SEVERE weather prevails (28th), in all parts of the 
country. Fora week past, in this region, the thermometer 
has marked an average, in the early morning, of about 10 
degrees ; in some places near Philadelphia, on one or two 
mornings, being near zero. The Mississippi river, at St. 
Louis, is reported frozen over, and navization suspended. 
The rivers at Pittsburg were frozen over yesterday (27th), 
for the first time in many years. In Kansas there has been 
a heavy snow-fall, and railway trains generally require two 
locomotives. In the Adriondack region, on the morning of 
the 26th, temperatures were reported 28 degrees below zero 


THE steamship, Noordland, bound from New York 
broke her shaft at sea, 400 miles from Queenstown, on the 
evening of the 22d inst.,in the midst of very rough 
weather. Her hull was impaired, but she was kept from 
sinking, and the American Line steamer Ohio, towed her 
into Queenstown on the 27th. 

Joun D. RocKFELLAR, the wealthy Standard Oil Com- 
pany capitalist, gave a million dollars in bonds to Chicago 
University as a Christmas gift. He had already given it 

2,600,000. 

CHOLERA appears to be increasing, though slowly, at 
Hamburg. Four new cases and two deaths by the disease 
were reported on the 27th. One hospital had 38 cases in 
charge on the 26th. The United States Treasury officials 
have issued an order prohibiting the importation of rags 
from foreign ports at which cholera is known to exist. 
The order names Paris, Havre, Marseilles, and Hamburg. 
with other places of less note. 

THE condition of James G. Blaine’s health has shown 
a slow improvement, and he was pronounced, 27th, to be 
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decidedly better. 
weak. 


He is, however, very ill, and extremely 


NOTICES. 


*.* Pennsylvania Abolition Society.—A meeting or reunion 
of Old Abolitionists will be held at Association Hall, 15th 
and Chestnut streets, Third-day, First month 3, 1893. 
Addresses by a number of eminent speakers. See daily 
papers. 


Donation Day.—Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Per- 
sons, Second-day, First month 2, 1893. Interesting exer- 
cises will take place at 3 p. m. Funds can be sent to 
Samuel Emlen, 631 Market street. Goods to the Home, or 
to Wm. Still, 244 S. 12th street, H. M. Laing, 30 N. 3rd St. 


*,* A Religious Meeting will be held at Friends’ Home 
for Children, 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, on First- 
day, First month 1, 1893, at 3p.m. Ministering Friends 
and all interested persons, are cordially invited to attend. 

On behalf of committee, 8. T. R. EAVENSON. 


A cream of tarter baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
United States Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


“WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 
314 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR. 


A variety of piece goods to select from 
always on hand. 


MARY E. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


109 atm ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 





*,* Circular meeting, First month 1, 1893, Frankford, 
in old meeting-house, Unity street, 3 p.m. General at- 
tendance invited. 

*,* The united First-day evening meetings will be held 
at Fourth and Green streets, Philadelphia, during First 

| month, and the company of Friends at that time is asked 


*,* A Conference on Temperance and Tobacco, under 

| the care of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance 

Committee, will be held in Camden meeting-house, First- 

day afternoon, First month 8, 1893, at 2.30 o’clock. All 
are cordially invited. E. HOLLINSHEAD, Jr., Clerk. 


*,* The third lecture under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Best Interests of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia will be given in the Cherry street meeting- 

; house, First month 10, 1893, at 8 o'clock, by William 
| Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, Ind., whose subject will be 
“The Rise of Russian Literature.’ A cordial invitation is 
extended to all who attend our meetings. Entrance on 
, Cherry, Race, and 15th streets. 


pest quitable 








MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Ss. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


Capital Paid Up, 


. 2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, 


1,017,653.25 


Investment ennai 
Yielding 3? to 6 Per Cent. 


5 PER CENT. GOLD DEBENTURES 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, 
Vice-President. 
H. R. MAJOR, Manager. 


Wouldn't You 


rather have beautiful paper on your walls thar ugly? 
It costs no more. ou may choose by ma ai) Let us 
send you 100 samples for 8c. Prices, 5 to Svc, a roll 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Barker’ St. Phila. 


NOW READY! 


Just Published 
bt 
THE JouRNaL oF Sarak Hunt” 
Late of West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Printed on good paper and neatly bound in cloth. 
portrait and autograph. 


With 


Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 cents extra. 


The work contains a very interesting and instructive 
account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry 

Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per eent. 
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r ARVIS-CONKLIN | Merchants’ 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO.; Trust Company 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 611-613 CHESTRUT aT. 
RESERVE LIABILITY, ° ~ je 1,112,500 CAPITAL (subscribed), ; ; -  $500,000.0( 


CAPIT4L (paid in), . . . . ; : . 250 090, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 8,750,000 SURPLUS 7% 92 Seg aot ee 


U NDIVIDED PROFITS, ° . . ‘ : : 5,190. 
Offer subject to prior sale and advance $600 ‘ : 
of price without notice « ,000 Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate insured 


: and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mortgage and Ap- 
Six per cent. thirty-year preferred first mortgage gold bonds of | proved Collateral Surety entered for Administrators and others 














+ 


“The Kansas City Elevated Railway Company,’ secured by com- The Company also acts as Administrator. Guardian, Trustee, etc 
plete system of railway connecting the two Kansas Cities, an un- | Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards per annum. 
derlying security to $2,000,000 Bonds and $2,600,000 stock. Price 

105 and interest. JosepH R. RHOADS, President. 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, | JouHn F. Lewis, Vice-President. 


ROBERT MorRIS EARLY, Sec’y & Treas. 
518 WALNUT 8TREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. WILLIAM B. LANE, Title and Trust Office 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Chas. 8. Hinchman, 58. Davis Page, 
Howard Butcher, Spencer M. Janney, Joseph R. Rhoads, 
A .Graham Elliot, John F. Lewis, Edward 8. Sayres, 
| Thomas R. Gill. John B. Love, E. Cooper Shapley, 
| Thos. A.Gummey, John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny, 


“NEWMAN'S Ze ee ea : 


The use of the INTELLIGENCERAND JOURNAL as 


t ART STO RE) js ES a medium for advertisements will, we think, befound 


806 Market St. } E> very satisfactory. <A careful supervision is exercised 
i - and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
Mirrors, Pictures, |}2iS paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
Frames, Etc. | 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
_ ne >) | ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
7 ment. j3@F"When our readers answer an advertiser 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver 

tisement in this paper.~“@3& 


CLUB RATES FOR 1893 


OTHER PERIODIGALS AT DISCOUNT PRICES 


We announce our Club Rates for 1893. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, for the 


amount stated “for both.” 
WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. PERIODICAL PRICE FOR B OTH 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($l.) . ; : ; $3.25 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . ‘ ‘ : 5.00 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3. ) ; ; , : 5.10 THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, (#4.) . ‘ . 6.10 


’ y eo ‘ “oo i > ce 
Harper’s WEEKLY, ($4.) ; j ¥ ; 5.7 HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ($4.)_. : ; . 5.60 


= J NTIC MONTHLY, (#. ; ; ‘ : 5.75 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) . . : 4.00 art : a a 

as THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($3. ’ ‘ ; 4.75 
HouUsEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, ($1. ; : 3.25 


PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5, 5 Rar 7.10 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50. ; : . 4.25 NorRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ae Fe 6.60 


CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) ; ; . ‘ 5.00 St. NicHOLAS, ($3.) . > . ; 5.10 
ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3.) .  .  . i. 5.00 MAGAZINE OF i os.) 6.60 


Hamper’s Bazak, ($4.) . . |... 5.70 WIDE AWAKE, ($3 g ae: 4.50 
cement ie en oN, ($2 MorTHER’s Nup DABYHOOD, ($2. 4.10 
Jou 1c N, ($2.5 g g : 

. on: ees ; én SCATTERED 07 ee er Sa 2.90 
LITTELL’s LIvING AGE, ($8. a 9.60 PHRENOLOGICH PENAL, ($1.50.) .. 3.50 
CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN, ($1.) ; : ; 3.25 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) ; : 3.50 
GARDEN AND ForEsT, ($4.) . ; ; ; 5.60 LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ($3. ; 7 a 4.50 
THE CRITIC, ($3.)_. ; : ; 2 5.10 THE FarM JOURNAL, ($0.50.) : ‘ ‘ 2.70 . 
THe Home MAKER, ($2. ‘ , : ‘ 4.00 \) 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, ($2.) . ; ‘ ‘ 4.10, 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will name prices. 
*.* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net, price of each (if ordered through us), by sub- 
= $2 40 from the rate given under the heading “ price fer both. 
* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND‘ JOURNAL, or for any reason do 
not wish to remit for it, at present, they can have the peri civals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 


Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, $1. 50.) 3.80 


LB ue '04 








